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EDUCATION, A SOCIAL TOOL’ 


By Chancellor HARRY WOODBURN CHASE 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Mvucu eurrent popular discussion of edu- 
n in the United States seems to go for- 
rd on the same sort of assumptions that 
were made by the older economics about 
material with which it dealt. There 
vas, you remember, an abstraction known 
as the ‘‘eeonomie man,’’ who was supposed 
) behave in strictly logical ways, and one 
ilt up a system on the assumption that 
he would so behave. When he insisted on 
misbehaving economically, it was a sad 
commentary on him and his judgment, but 
not, of course, on the theories, which were 
logical and therefore necessarily correct. 
In somewhat the same way, a great deal 
conversation goes on about American 
education, which seems to assume that edu- 
ation is an abstract process existing in a 
vacuum, and not, as it is, an existing and 
established social institution, a system with 
a great variety of social urges and pres- 
sures, Which has assumed a pretty definite 
pattern and which is subject to control by 
a great number and a wide range of social 
forces operating both from within and 
from without its own boundaries. 
It has seemed to me, therefore, that, es- 
pecially at a time like this, we need more 


1 Fifth Annual Davies Lecture, delivered before 
the Institute of Arts and Sciences, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, April 18. 





insistent and more realistic study of edu- 
cation from, if you please, the institutional 
point of view; from the standpoint of an 
analysis of the educational system as a 
social institution, subject to social forces 
and controls, subject to general social laws, 
sharing in part in the common social psy- 
chology of institutions 
erally, and distinguished in part by certain 
concrete social pressures and controls that 
After all, our 
and 


established 


gen- 


are characteristic of itself. 
thinking about what education can 
should do or leave undone must rest, not 
alone on an agreement as to what is desir- 
able, but on an understanding of the char- 
acter of the structure which conditions and 
limits what is possible. 

Such a point of view is, of course, not 
new to any thoughtful observer of educa- 
tion. It has been stated many times, and 
it is ignored at his peril by any educational 
administrator, who must deal with con- 
erete situations that arise out of such a 
background. And yet it is a point of view 
which I am convinced needs more careful 
analysis and wider recognition. To take a 
single illustration, there is a general con- 
sensus of opinion that secondary education 
in this country, especially the last two 
years of high school and the first two years 
of college (which are properly included in 
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secondary education), needs radical re- 
vision. There is even fairly general agree- 
ment as to what the main lines of that re- 
vision should be, and yet, with regard to 
the system as a whole, very little happens. 
Why not? The answer, and therefore the 
answer as to how to make something hap- 
pen, can not be given without an analysis, 
from the institutional point of view, of the 
social characteristics, forces and controls 
which operate and have operated to give 
the existing system of secondary education 
its established form and structure. 

What, therefore, I want to do to-night is 
to take one illustration of this general 
point, to say something about the charac- 
teristics of education in this country at one 
level, as an established social institution. 
I take, naturally, the field with which I 
am most familiar, that of higher educa- 
tion. What are some of its common insti- 
tutional traits? 

In the first place, let me point out that 
our institutions for higher education do 
actually form a highly compact system, 
welded together by strong forces which 
operate on that system as a whole, and 
render it, in temper, highly orthodox and 
conservative. The Office of Education in 
Washington recognizes something like five 
hundred colleges and universities in the 
United States, and the addition of teachers 
colleges, normal schools, technical and pro- 
fessional schools of various types probably 
brings the number close to a thousand. 
Within this group, and especially within 
the group of colleges and universities, the 
pressure toward conformity is exceedingly 
strong, so strong in fact that only a hand- 
ful of institutions or of departments 
within institutions are in a position to ig- 
nore it and go their own way. These pres- 
sures arise both from within the system 
itself and from without. They are so 
strongly marked that more than one edu- 
eational institution, founded to report new 
ideas and procedures, has found itself 





gradually becoming conventionalized ayq 
forced into the common mould. Let ys 
first consider a few of those operating 
from within. 

The system as a whole, for example, jg 
still dominated by entrance requirements 
stated in terms of fifteen units of work 
completed in secondary schools with 
riods of such and such length, with a given 
content and with particular patterns and 
interrelations of subjects that are assumed 


to possess some mysterious virtue. he 
standardizing agencies of the countrm 


which have rendered a valuable and neces 
sary service, have, at the same time, .y 
until very recently, themselves been domi- 
nated almost altogether by the idea of fiy- 
ing a definite pattern to which institutions 
should conform. An institution, in order 
to be accredited, must have so many books 
in its library, such and such a proportion 
of Ph.D.’s on its faculty, a given amount 
of endowment or its equivalent, such and 
such requirements for its degrees and all 
the rest of a long line of standards of such 
character. These have sometimes operated 
in a curious fashion. I recall when I was 
in the South being visited by a representa- 
tive of a small college which was anxious 
to be admitted to the Southern Association, 
and which therefore found it necessary t 
increase the number of volumes in its li- 
brary. This representative came into my 
office and asked me if the university fac- 
ulty could not make some donations of 
books to her college. I asked her wiiat 
kind of books she wanted, and her reply 
was that it was a matter of no importance 
whatever, that they had to meet the stand- 
ards of the association of a certain number 
of volumes and that was all they were in 
terested in. 

The tendency to fall into this common 
mould has been reinforeed by the fact that 
graduate students, trained in the larger 
universities, have gone out through the 


country carrying with them a detimite 
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stamp, by the facet that the same text-books 
widely used and the same curricula set 
The growth of the influence of learned 
societies again has produced a sense of pro- 
sional solidarity that has involved com- 
outlooks and view-points. Any one 

has had experience with the way in 
‘+h curricula are made in most institu- 
s is familiar with the fact that the first 
edure of a curriculum committee is to 
a large assemblage of catalogues from 
r institutions and to try to determine 
these, not what is the best practise 
d to the individual needs of the insti- 
n, but what is the standard current 
Thus it 
is that of the hundreds of colleges and uni- 
versities In America only a handful have 


‘tise of institutions in general. 


condueted significant educational experi- 

uts. The system as a whole is conven- 

nal, traditional and orthodox. In this it 
loes not differ altogether from other social 
institutions. Its mass is only slowly per- 
new educational ideas. It 
anges with difficulty and with reluctance. 


meated by 


Furthermore, such resistance to change is 
reinforeed by the existence of fixed inter- 
the 
Changes in eurricula which involve changes 


ests within institutions themselves. 
in the status of departments within insti- 
tutions, invoke, as everybody knows, a high 
degree of resistance. 

introduction of newer fields of 
nowledge brings out the protest on the 
part of older established interests that the 
standards in these newer fields are inferior. 
Newer types of objective tests and exami- 
nations spread very slowly in actual use 
because they disturb the traditional ideas 
of what examinations ought to be. I recall 
1 department head that had followed the 
movement toward objective tests in his field 


The 


vith a great deal of interest, who told me 
that he had a complete collection of such 
ests in his files and that they were no good. 
| asked him if he had ever tried them out 
and he said that that wasn’t necessary, be- 
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cause he knew from looking at them that 
they were not in line with the established 
principles of teaching in his field. I have, 
I confess, been somewhat amused by some 
of the statements that have been made that 
colleges and universities are hotbeds of 
radicalism. I believe that any one who has 
had experience with them and who has seen 
the extraordinary difficulty 
changes come about in them could scarcely 


with which 
share in such a feeling. 

Now, like all social institutions, higher 
education is also subject to strong pres- 
sures from without. These pressures are, 
naturally, in the direction of reinforcing 
the existing mores and therefore contribute 
to the orthodox and stable pattern of the 
system as a whole. Illustrations are obvi- 
ous and numerous. If the community, or 
the sustaining body, is ultra-conservative 
in its religious beliefs, the biologist finds 
himself in trouble, and his teaching may 
If senti- 
ment is militaristic, an institution which is 


even be interfered with by law. 


averse to military training finds itself in 
difficulties. Tensions and pressures from 
public opinion in the field of the social 
sciences are, and promise to be, very great. 
With certain even more fundamental re- 
sults of social pressures from without I 
shall deal in a moment. 

I have not attempted to do more than 
illustrate the types of influences which 
have been at work, within and without, to 
contribute to the extreme conventionality 
of our American system of higher educa- 
tion. 

But the most important effects of social 
pressures from without on our institutions 
are concerned with a very real change in 
the social functions of our whole system of 
higher education. This change has been in 
the making for a long time, but it has pro 
ceeded at a highly accelerated pace during 
the last generation. To put it briefly, 
higher education as a system has become 
our chief instrument for facilitating indi- 
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vidual migration to higher social and eco- 
nomic levels, and, largely in consequence, 
it has reflected, more and more, the Ameri- 
can philosophy of the value of economic 
success, of which, indeed, it has come to be 
considered as the chief agent. 

Let us consider these points for a mo- 
ment. The traditional 
higher education in America assumed that 


conception of 


the students who availed themselves of its 
opportunities were, on the whole, those who 
were economically and socially privileged. 
Going to college for most of these students 
did not involve a change in the social and 
economic class to which they belonged be- 
fore and after their college experience. 
The years of higher education were, it is 
true, informally pointed toward laying the 
basis for training for a small and limited 
But essentially the 
years of college were years devoted to gen- 
eral culture, to the acquisition of back- 
grounds rather than to techniques. Now 
all this is changed. I am speaking, you 
understand, once more of the system as a 
whole. The foundation and growth of the 
state and municipal universities, the devel- 
opment of junior colleges, the growth of 
colleges and universities, whose main task 
is that of popular education, have not been 
accidental. Such a development, which 
has resulted in an increase of 600 per cent. 
in thirty years in the enrolments of col- 
leges and universities, has been in response 
to an essential change in the conditions of 
American life. Immigration, the growth of 
cities, the passing of the frontiers, the in- 
ereased complexity of our economic life, 
these things have meant more and more 
that the road to opportunity is visualized 
as running through the college campus. 
Opportunity, in the public mind, has 
come to be regarded as being made possible 
but by prolonging and vocationalizing the 
period of preparation for life. In response 
to this tendency we have tremendously in- 
creased the area of our professional train- 


group of professions. 
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ing. ‘The schools of agriculture and 
mechanic arts that were founded in the 
early sixties and seventies as a result of the 
Morril Act were undoubtedly conceived jn 
the beginning as intended to do work of 
more of a semi-professional character for 
students who could not avail themselves of 
college and university education. Gradu- 
ally, however, both those that were sepa- 
rate institutions and those which 
parts of state universities came to regard 
distinetly professional 


were 


themselves as 


schools. There began schools of engineer- 
ing, forestry, nursing, library schools, 


schools of education, dentistry, pharmacy, 
medicine, law, commerce, business and so 
The law student no longer reads law 
in an office. Less and less does he attend 
proprietary schools. He goes to college for 
his pre-law work, and the law school he 
attends is in most instances an integral 
part of a university organization. Prepa- 
ration for medicine has evolved from the 
doetor’s office through the proprietary 
school to the university with standards for 
professional work which involve not only 
the medical school itself but the pursuit of 
a specified curriculum during the pre-medi- 
cal training. The university, in short, has 
been a sort of center of gravity which has 
attracted one agency after another of voca- 
tional training, and the college has been 
dominated by the necessity of preparing 
for these vocational opportunities. 

As a result of this situation the voca- 
tional motive now dominates our system 
from the moment of entrance to college 
straight on through the graduate work of 
our universities. Liberal arts colleges 
must plan their curricula in terms of pre- 
professional requirements, or else profes- 
sional schools take charge of the student 
from the moment of his entrance. Medi- 
cine and law, for example, have preferred 
to use the liberal arts colleges as service 
schools; engineering has generally followed 


on. 
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the other course. In either case, the stu- 
dent is voeationally minded from the start. 
No better illustration of what I am try- 
» to point out can be found than the his- 
ry of the development of the Ph.D. in 
uur graduate schools. It has become, as we 
recognize, just as definitely the trade 
abel for admission to the staffs of colleges 
and universities as the M.D. for entrance 
to the medical profession. The original 
idea that it should be conferred only on the 
completion of a piece of really original and 
significant research, irrespective of the time 
element involved, has perforce yielded in 
practise to the completion of a three-year 
technical and specialized curriculum, which 
still includes, to be sure, a thesis that is 
supposed to show ability in research. But 
no one would, I suppose, argue that even 
the majority of the recipients of the degree 
are capable of pursuing important original 
research, and, furthermore, in certain 
fields the difficulties of finding research 
problems of any real significance which are 
within the grasp of any but the very ex- 
ceptional graduate student are becoming 
more and more apparent. Yet the whole 
system is so thoroughly organized for spe- 
cifie vocational ends that practise has alto- 
gether overwhelmed theory. Schools of 
edueation, which have sometimes been ac- 
cused of voeationalizing the degree, are in 
this respect no greater sinners than the 
humanities and the sciences. 
So it is that our system of higher educa- 
tion has come to reflect the fundamental 
characteristics of American life. First, it 
has become the organ of an unstable so- 
ciety, in which people want to get on and 
up and in which parents are willing to 
make enormous sacrifices that their chil- 
dren may do so. Second, it has become 
geared into the machinery of economic 
success, and has played a larger and larger 
part as an instrument of that success. 
On the whole, this vocationalizing of the 
System has come about with a curiously 
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divided attitude on the part of faculties 
themselves. In the case of the Ph.D., for 
example, the discussion has had far more 
to say about older and newer subject-mat- 
ters than about the altered conception of 
the degree as a whole; there has been large 
failure on the part of departments like the 
humanities and the pure sciences to recog 
nize what was happening in their own 
fields. To take another illustration, liberal 
arts faculties have, on the whole, weleomed 
the definition of requirements for pre-medi- 
eal students on the part of the medical 
profession, a definition which, until re- 
cently, has made a really liberal education 
for pre-medical students who were not col- 
On the 
other hand, they have as a rule opposed the 
attitude of state boards of education with 


lege graduates almost impossible. 


regard to specific requirements for the 
training of teachers. Yet both these pres- 
sures have been based, at bottom, on pre- 
cisely the same philosophy. 

On the whole, it seems a fair generaliza- 
tion, subject, of course, to many exceptions 
and qualifications, that 
higher edueation performs the social fune- 
tion which it does perform to-day more 


our system of 


because of outside than of inside pressures 
and influences. It has been shaped, in 
other words, more largely by the desires of 
students, of parents and of publie opinion 
generally, in its main objectives and pur- 
poses, than by those of its faculties. 
Furthermore, where the influences of 
faculties from within been 
they have usually been, for obvious rea- 
sons, in the direction of 
Consider, for example, the situation in our 
liberal arts colleges, both those which exist 
as independent units and those which are 
parts of universities. May I remind you 
once more that I am speaking of general 
tendencies in our system as a whole, not of 
individual cases. I do not believe that lib- 
eral arts colleges can lay their present hazi- 
ness with regard to what they should be 


have strong, 


conservatism. 
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doing wholly at the doors of the vocations. 
They have, rather, not been sufficiently 
clear as to their own possibilities to be able 
to insist on the importance, with the voca- 
tional framework, of a reinterpretation of 
their own task in the light of changed con- 
ditions. One ventures, naturally, at this 
point, into the region of personal opinion. 
kor my part, I am convinced that the cen- 
tral task of liberal arts colleges must de- 
rive from the attempt to put people into 
I do 
not mean to disregard the past, from which 
the present Nor do I mean to 
assume that they should attempt a fixed 
and static adjustment in a rapidly shifting 
world. I mean, rather, that their gradu- 
ates need to look out on modern life with 


touch with contemporary civilization. 


derives. 


some understanding and appreciation and 
with certain attitudes and values. But, in 
most instances, there seems to exist neither 
this nor any other central principle of uni- 
fication for the efforts of teachers and stu- 
dents. Curricula are disjointed and largely 
compartments. The pre- 
have created 

First, there 
is the implicit assumption on the part of 
the that subject-matters are 
specialized and that they should be taught 
from the beginning very much as though 
all beginning students were taking their 
first feeble steps toward the doctorate. | In 
my judgment, for example, much of the 
instruction in the natural 
sciences in our arts colleges is 
wasteful, emphasizes too much laboratory 
technique, is over-specialized and fails to 
give the student any real sense of funda- 
mental seientifie conceptions of the view- 
point of science itself and of the impor- 
tance of that view-point in the modern 
world. Courses in biology, for example, 
based on the idea of attempting, not to 
make students biologists, but to give them 
a biological slant on life, are altogether too 


in water-tight 
dominant influences which 


the situation seem to be two. 


specialist 


elementary 
liberal 


few. 
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Second, there is still great over-emphasis 
on the importance of the formal subjects 
for the general student. Much teaching , 
foreign languages, for example, goes on 
mainly as mental exercise, resulting neither 
in ability to speak the language nor in ap- 
preciation of its literature. 

Whether most liberal arts colleges are 
too much in the grip of existing tendencies 
to make a thorough reconstruction possible 
is debatable. In case they are not, since it 
is becoming more and more clear that thie 
social function they should perform must 
be done somehow, we may look probably 
for the creation of quite new types of in- 
stitutions that will undertake this 
Inertia and tradition and the satisfaction 
of vested interests do not stand forever in 
the way of important social needs. If the 
emerging junior college proves in these re- 
spects more responsive to social needs, |ib- 
eral arts colleges face, I suspect, difficult 
days, unless they resolutely attempt, not 
further patching away at existing cur- 
ricula, but the sort of reconstruction which 
makes of them colleges which are both lib- 
eral and devoted to the arts of life. 

Now to return once more to the general 
functions of higher education. No one, | 
suppose, can be blind to the fact that a task 
is beginning to emerge which is destined to 
assume great importance. Some one has 
rather cynically remarked that many of us 
send our children to college because we 
don’t know what else to do with them. 
This, so to speak, custodial function of 
higher education on the undergraduate 
level has always been in evidence, of 
course. But it bids fair to assume a 
greatly increased importance in view of the 
growing recognition of the fact that 
scarcity of employment is not an immedi- 
ately curable fact in our society. To re- 
duce it to its lowest terms, jobs for young 
people who have finished high school are 
scarce and will remain searce. Society 1s 
faced with the question of what it will do 


‘ lL, 
task. 
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its young people up to the age of 
rity. The only constructive answer to 
question is that of education. It 
ms fair to look, therefore, as this respon- 
ty is increasingly realized, for a pro- 
ation upward to the period of popular 
‘sation. Inevitably, such a result will 
ease still more the present vocational 
Whether it will be 
wly vocational or something more is 
Here lies 


set-up of our system. 


iestion of great importance. 
at opportunity for the liberal arts col- 
es, if they are wise enough to avail 
mselves of it. 
In all that I have been saying to-night, 
me of you will probably feel that I have 
eglected a large amount of constructive 
eadership on the part of men and institu- 
ions. That is true. I been 
‘erned, rather, to discuss the system of 
higher education as an existing and estab- 
ished institution, welded together into an 
rthodox pattern, conservative and conven- 
malized, geared into the machinery of 
momie suecess, and the most important 
agent in contemporary society for the for- 
warding of industrial opportunity, with a 
erowing custodial function as social needs 
push upward the limits of popular eduea- 
This, I confess, seems to me a fairly 
accurate analysis of the situation as a 


have eon- 


tron 


wl ole, 
What, then, lies ahead? Let me say, first 
all, that I believe that both those who 
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fear and those who hope that our system of 
higher education is a possible agency of 
reconstruction are 
It is too eum- 


social and economic 
doomed to disappointment. 
bersome, too traditional, and, above all, too 
highly set in the direction of the provision 
of opportunity for the individual to make 
the system as a system so function. It will, 
[ venture, continue to express the prevail- 
ing American philosophy, and only in case 
that philosophy should itself alter would 
its own motivation alter, and that only 
slowly and with considerable lag. 

Nor do I look for any marked change in 
its strong vocational set-up. It is true 
that there is heavy unemployment among 
college and university graduates; but, 
after all, what other agency does American 
civilization to-day provide for the still 
strong upward urge? Only in a more 
highly stratified and more stable society 
would one look for a marked departure 
from the set. Naturally, with more intense 
competition, guidance, selection and higher 
standards will play an increasing role, but 
these things do not modify the dominant 
tendencies. 

But I will not venture further into the 
field of prophecy. I will merely venture 
this concluding opinion: That our system 
of higher edueation, considered as a whole, 
is to-day one of our most definitely moti- 
vated, least flexible and highly statie of our 
social institutions. 


OUTSTANDING WEAKNESSES OF HIGH- 
SCHOOL FRESHMEN’ 


By Dr. GUSTAVE A. FEINGOLD 


PRINCIPAL, BULKELEY HIGH SCHOOL, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


/HiE mass invasion and the overcrowding 
of the secondary sehools, which began in 


‘Address delivered before Section Q of the 


American Association for the Advancement of 


Science, Cambridge, Massachusetts, December 29, 


1929 
1933. 





boom times, has been greatly intensified by 
the impossibility of dropping from the 
rolls the incompetent pupils who are enter- 
ing in these depression times. Conse- 
quently, the problem of how to handle the 


misfits in the high school is more baffling 
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now than ever before. To cope with this 
Situation as it exists in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and as it must exist in other com- 
munities where the 8-4 plan is in operation, 
a questionnaire on the outstanding weak- 
nesses of high-school freshmen was ad- 
dressed to more than one hundred high- 
school teachers. They were asked to name 
in order of importance the weaknesses of 
lower freshmen when they first enter 
school; which of these weaknesses are a 
real-hindrance to their studies; what sug- 
gestions they can offer in the way of over- 
coming the difficulties; and to comment 
specifically on whether the freshmen know 
how to prepare home assignments, whether 
they are properly equipped in the use of 
the English language and whether they are 
receiving adequate training in enunciation 
and oral reading, so that when they are 
called upon to recite other members of the 
class may be able to benefit from their reci- 
tations. 

A tabulation of the replies from the 101 
high-school instructors, representing the 
departments of English, mathematies, sci- 
ence, history, foreign languages and busi- 
ness, shows that the lack of knowledge of 
fundamentals—such as grammar, spelling, 
vocabulary and arithmetic—is considered 
as the most outstanding weakness of the 
ninth grade pupils. The other weaknesses 
listed in order of rank are: Inability to 
comprehend the printed page; poor study 
habits; lack of concentration; self-com- 
placency or too easily satisfied with medi- 
ocre results; too great dependence on the 
teacher, manifested in a lack of self-reli- 
ance and initiative; inability to follow in- 
structions; and, finally, inability to speak 
distinctly when called upon to recite. 
Other weaknesses mentioned are such as 
the lack of a sense of values or relation- 
ships; failure to use ordinary instruction 
aids, such as notes and dictionaries; and 
failure to use model examples and illustra- 
tions. 


In reply to the question, ‘‘ Which of the 
weaknesses are a real hindrance to the 
pupils in their first-year — high-sehoo! 
work?’’ fifty-five teachers declared cate- 
gorically that all the weaknesses mentioned 
are a hindrance. Some felt, however, that 
the lack of fundamentals was responsible 


for more failures than any other sine) 
cause; while others declared that the in- 
ability of the pupils to understand what 
they read or to follow directions was 1] 
second greatest cause of high-school mor- 
tality. 

In reply to the question on how the diffi 
culties mentioned might be overcome, the 
high-school teachers recommend that com- 
meneing with the seventh grade pupils 
should be trained specifically for their 
high-school studies and_ responsibilities 
Departmental instruction should be intro- 
duced in the seventh grade so as to culti 
vate self-reliance and the ability to glean 
information out of books. Especially 
should the child be imbued with the under- 
standing early in life that school is not 
play and that many unpleasant things, in- 
eluding the mastery of the fundamentals 
of grammar, sentence structure and arit) 
metic, have to be endured before success 
ean be attained. Especially should the 
habit of home work and the ability to read 
clearly and distinetly while standing and 
facing the class be developed in the chil- 
dren before they enter high school. The 
high-school teachers further recommend 
more concentration on a few fundamenta! 
subjects, rather than the spreading ou! 
over a wide field, which seems to be tlie in- 
creasing tendency in the elementar) 
schools. 

There is also a general complaint tia 
the pupils who have been entering high 
school in the past half dozen years are 
deplorably deficient in initiative and cour- 
age. This has been noticed by faculty 
advisers in extra-curricular activities, as 
well as by classroom teachers. To state the 














in the words of one of the faculty 
‘The lack of the 
many pupils is disheartening. 
seem to feel that they are beginning 


initiative on 


\ go 


ing that they will never finish and 
put a minimum of effort on their 
[his is rather a erushing indictment of 

e so-called Progressive education move- 
ment which is ereeping into the public 
hools. The goal of Progressive education 
to develop initiative by giving free rein 
the special abilities of young people. 
Lut in doing this it also develops a distaste 
duty performed at personal sacrifice. 

t does it at the expense of failing to train 
em how to stick to a task even when it is 
iinful and when the ultimate result is so 
ir removed that it can not be foreseen by 
em. Ilinally, it does it at the expense of 
ing to equip them with the essential 


ls of life, the early handling of which 
uay preduce swollen hands, perhaps, but 
hich are nevertheless necessary in train- 
* young people how to get along with 
nfidence, enthusiasm and some degree of 
‘ess among their fellow men. The fail- 
we to inculeate the few necessary funda- 
mentals overwhelms the high-school fresh- 
man with a sense of utter helplessness and 
th an inferiority complex which is erush- 
¢ to his spirit and to such native ability 
She May possess. 
Let no one overlook the fact that our 
legree of self-expression is directly pro- 
ortionate to the things that fill our minds, 
he things that can readily shape themselves 
n our tongues. How can we expect high- 
school freshmen to perform simple opera- 
tions in elementary algebra or to discuss 
intelligently what they read in text-books, 
when they find themselves ineapable of 
the rudimentary operations of 
arithmetic or to grasp the meaning of sim- 
ple expressions or even to pronounce cor- 
rectly ordinary English words? 
The inability of high-school freshmen to 


handling 
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recite with sufficient clearness to make 
themselves understood by other members 
of the class or to grasp the meaning of the 
printed word is attributed to the fad of 
silent reading which spread through the 
elementary schools of the country some 
dozen years ago. The tremendous falling 
off in the numbers pursuing foreign lan- 
vuages in the high schools—it has been 40 
per cent. in the last ten years—may be 
attributed in part, at least, to the tying of 
the tongue brought about by silent reading. 
Everybody knows that the ability to ana- 
lyze words into their component parts is 
the most essential requisite in the beginning 
of foreign language study. And this abil- 
ity is neglected in silent reading. 

There is no lack of persons who would 
place the blame for poor pronunciation 
upon the home rather than on the elemen- 
tary school. Their claim is that many more 
children from foreign homes now enter 
high school than before. These 
people should be reminded, however, that 
if the argument is to be fair it must hold 
in both directions; and in that event they 
must concede that there are an equal num- 


ber of cases where credit for the good hab- 


ever 


its of speech should likewise be attributed 
to the home rather than to the school. In 
view of the fact, however, that children 
now attending public schools are more 
homogeneous than any schools population 
since the ’80’s, owing to the complete cessa- 
tion of immigration since 1914, are we 
justified in attributing educational short- 
comings to the home rather than to the 
school? We must not forget that virtually 
all children in this country now under 
eighteen years of age were born in the 
United States and that 
speech, such as they are, were started in 
our own kindergartens. 

To illustrate how poorly equipped gram- 
mar-school children are when they first 
enter high school, I need only refer to the 
results of a test in English usage recently 


their habits of 
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given to 270 freshmen five weeks after they 
The vehicle 
used was the O’Rourke Test. The average 
intelligence of the 270 lower freshmen was 
I.Q. 100; their average mark on the English 
Only 23 
per cent. of them passed the test. Their 
The same 


were admitted to high school. 


test was 40.8 on a scale of 100. 
achievement quotient was 82.1. 
394 
were six months older than the others, and 
whose average I.Q. was 104, yielded an 


test given to upper freshmen, who 


average mark of 49.4; with an achievement 
quotient of 90, Fifty-one per cent. of these 
passed the test, as compared with 23 per 
cent. of the lower freshmen. Apparently, 
after six months of enrolment and study in 
the high school, more than twice as many 
were able to pass the minimum requirement 
and all of them showed an absolute im- 
provement of almost 20 per cent. 

If we ask what is the fundamental cause 
of the inadequate preparation with which 
grammar-school children enter upon their 
high-school work, we are driven to the con- 
elusion that it lies in the wrong point of 
view which the grammar schools seem to 
take of their function in the educational 
scheme. It appears that some educators 
still follow the antiquated theory that the 
purpose of the grammar school is to pre- 
pare for active life, and so the children are 
given a smattering of everything from the 
intricacies of stocks and bonds to esthetic 
dancing, as their preparation. It is signifi- 
cant to note that the high school does not 
presume to load the minds of even its most 
capable pupils—those who are taking the 
college preparatory course and who in time 
might become the bankers, the engineers, 
the doctors, the city and state officials— 
with such worldly problems and _ social 
graces. The goal that the high school sets 
up for these pupils is to give them a thor- 


ough preparation in elementary mathe- 
matics, in one or two foreign languages, in 





English and in one or two sciences—trust- 


ing that they will manage to pick up a little 
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more knowledge about the affairs of life 
after they graduate from the secondary 
school. 

It was quite proper to prepare elemen- 
tary school children ‘‘for life’’ 
more than 50 or 60 per cent. of them used 
to enter high school and when not more 
than 30 per cent. of these remained in hig) 
school long enough to secure a diploma 
3ut with conditions as they are now, and 
as they will continue to be in our increas. 
ingly regulated machine age, 95 per cent. 


when not 


of the grammar-school graduates are ad. 
mitted to high school, and of these some 75 
or 80 per cent. receive the high-schoo! 
diploma. Does it not seem 
therefore, to demand that the emphasis of 
grammar-school instruction should _ be 
placed primarily upon preparation for the 
secondary school? 

Now, what does this involve? It involves, 
in the first place, the establishment of at 
least two curriculums in the elementary 
school, beginning with the seventh grade. 
In the second place, it involves a really 
scientific program of homogeneous group- 
ing, starting with the primary grades. 

If the grammar school is to fall in line 
with modern educational trends, it must 
adopt one curriculum preparing specifi- 
cally for the high school; and another pre- 
paring for further development of the 
individual on a horizontal plane. The for- 
mer curriculum should embrace all pupils 
who, by the time they have completed the 
sixth grade, have given unmistakable proof 
of their ability to go on with high-school 
studies; while the latter should be designed 
for all children who do not show such 
promise by the end of the sixth grade. 
Generally speaking, this group would be 
made up of children with I.Q.’s below 90. 

There is no good reason why this type of 
pupil, who is ineapable of book learning 
beyond the sixth-grade level, should be 
compelled to mark time in the seventh and 
eighth grades, and then suddenly be cata- 


reasonable, 
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| into the high school with the expec- 
that the spelling, the reading, the 
, and arithmetic of the sixth grade 
provided for him for four more 
irs. To be sure, there are some edu- 
rs who would make of the publie high 
ol a waiting station on the way to the 
ilyard, the car barn and the wash tub. 
But these good people forget that educa- 
n for the masses is one thing, and edu- 
n for the morons is an entirely differ- 
thing; and that it is illogical to 
iintain that the high school should re- 
main ‘‘high’’ and at the same time provide 
ication for the mentally low. How gen- 
ly is it known, I wonder, that in at least 
ne large city in New England the State 
Board of Edueation makes it obligatory 
r the high schools to aecept and ‘‘edu- 
ite’? pupils whose 1.Q.’s are too low for 
admission to the trade-school supported by 
at same board. 
If it is claimed that intensive training in 
e arts and erafts can not be introduced 
in the seventh and eighth grades because a 
‘ertain irreducible minimum of academic 
subjects must be taught to grammar school 
‘hildren, it should be remembered that an 
equally irreducible minimum of mathemat- 
ics, foreign language, science and literature 
must also be taught to high-school pupils. 
And this can not be done if an increasing 
number of youths whose mental develop- 
ment has stopped at the sixth-grade level 
have to be housed in the high school. Why 
should any boy be allowed to graduate 
from high sehool without a rudimentary 
knowledge of plane geometry or elementary 
chemistry or physics? Surely, this type of 
knowledge is just as essential in our tech- 


nological age as the knowledge of how to 
repair a motor car or to match the wall- 
paper in the house. 
thing about those who would spread out 
the elementary school education until it 
embraces almost everything that man has 
created, 


The most surprising 


including the automobile, the 
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radio, the moving picture, the electric 
washer and beauty culture, is that they 
forget that all these things were created 
and ineorporated into American life by a 
generation which was brought up almost 
exclusively on the ‘‘Three R’s.’’ Appar- 
ently, the ‘‘Three R’s’’ do not in them- 
selves militate against the development and 
enjoyment of a technological life. No, it 
would seem best that the singleness of pur- 
pose of the secondary school should color 
the efforts of the elementary school rather 
than that the kindergarten practises should 
permeate the whole of our publie school 


b J 


educational policy. 

Another defect which illustrates the lack 
of integration between the two branches of 
public education, and which unquestion- 
ably redounds to the injury of the child, is 
the almost total lack of male instructors in 
the American elementary schools. For in- 
stanee, the writer discovered that in such 
a large and prosperous city as Hartford, 
not more than seven male classroom teach- 
ers of academic subjects out of a total of 
eight hundred instructors were employed 
in the elementary schools. Why? Is the 
child in the eighth grade so terribly much 
more immature than when he reaches the 
ninth grade as not to require the point of 
view of a male instructor? Does he un- 
dergo such a complete change of body and 
mind and outlook when he passes from the 
eighth to the ninth grade that the commu- 
nity should boast that it spends only $94.00 
a year on his primary training and close 
to $175.00 a year on his high-school eduea- 


tion? The whole scheme is silly on the face 
of it. Here again, the adoption of the 


point of view that the elementary school is 
preparing for the high school and not for 
‘*life’’ would result in better coordination 
among the two types of institutions. 

It is quite likely that the lack of initia- 
tive among high-school freshmen, so bit- 
terly complained about by high-school 
teachers, is due to the fact that they are 











constantly exposed to none but feminine 
influences in the elementary schools. We 
must not the fact that the 
boys of well-to-do parents who are being 


lose sight of 


sent to private schools in increasing num- 
bers are almost entirely under the direction 
of male teachers. Is there no danger that 
the citizen of to-morrow, who is in the pub- 
lic school of to-day, will grow up to be a 
spineless, weak individual because of his 
failure to come in contact with virile men 
teachers in his formative years, while his 
more fortunate playmate, whose father is 
able to afford the expense, will be trained 
not only for leadership but also how to ae- 
quire it? If the public is too poor to pay 
salaries for male instructors in the elemen- 
tary schools, then it must not be astonished 
to see its children become the hangers-on 
and blind followers, while the chosen places 
in private and publie life fall into the 
hands of the economically privileged few. 

Let no one think that the conditions de- 
scribed here are peculiar to the school sys- 
tems which operate under the 8-4 plan 
only. While they are somewhat minimized 
in communities the 
school system exists, it is nevertheless true 
that most of them are merely deferred one 
year, and instead of cropping out in the 
ninth grade, they appear in the tenth 


where junior-high- 


evrade. The writer is aware that it is not 
the fashion these days to speak of the more 
substantial values of education. It is 
much easier to win the general applause by 
pleading for more art and crafts, for more 
musie and home-making, more typewriting, 
plumbing and beauty culture in the public 
schools. The only mistake that such plead- 
ers make is that they overlook the fact that 
the very individuals who are ineapable of 
comprehending the rudiments of elemen- 
tary mathematies, foreign languages and 
equally inert to the deeper 
meaning of art and music, English and 
history—yes, and even the scientific aspects 


seience are 


of beauty culture. 
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Our study then leads us to the following 
conclusions : : 

(1) That greater emphasis should be 
given in the elementary school to the teach. 
ing of the fundamentals of English and 
arithmetic. 

(2) That there should be more assign- 
ment of home work in the elementary 
school, especially in the seventh and eighth 
grades, so as to develop self-reliance and 
the habit of getting information out of 
books. 

(3) That there should be less emphasis 
on silent reading and more on oral recita- 
tions in the elementary school, so as to 
develop the ability of clear, distinct self- 
expression and to overcome the extreme 
shyness and timidity so manifest among 
high-school freshmen. 

(4) That the instruction of the seventh 
and eighth grades should be patterned 
along the lines of the ninth-grade require- 
ments, so that the gap between the elemen- 
tary and the high schools should be less 
bewildering to the children. 

(5) That there should be established two 
distinet curriculums in the grammar school, 
commencing with the seventh grade—one 
known as the ‘‘high-school’’ curriculum, 
designed for those who give unmistaken 
proof of ability to pursue high-school stud- 
ies; and the other known as the ‘‘general”’ 
curriculum, designed for those who are 
capable of only horizontal development be- 
yond the sixth grade. 

(6) That there should be a larger num- 
ber of properly trained and adequately 
compensated male instructors in the ele- 
mentary schools to enable our children to 
grow up with well-rounded, wholesome at- 
titudes. 

We are driven to the view by this inves- 
tigation that before you can apply know!- 
edge to life, you must possess some degree 
of knowledge about life, and that it is 
fantastical to assume that either the gram- 
mar schools or the high schools can by 
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mselves and of their own accord prepare 
‘life’? with anything like finality. For 
ife of the individual is a constantly 
ding process, requiring his constant 


liustment to his environment both in his 


ad, 


-and later years; and the utmost edu- 


EDUCATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
ENGLAND 

Tue Archbishop of York’s Committee on Un- 
employment has issued two of a series of pam- 
nhlets under the general title of “A Challenge 
‘o Christians.” The second of these pamphlets, 
“The School-leaving Age and Juvenile Unem- 
ployment,” is written by Mr. R. H. Tawney. 
It is summarized in the London Times as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Tawney argues for the immediate raising of 
He says that the educational case 
rais- 


the school age. 
put forward by the Hadow Committee for 
ing the age of compulsory school attendance won 
general acceptance and is still unanswered; and 
arguments of the report have now been re- 
inforceed by others more tragic. Even if all 
young people found employment immediately on 
leaving school, the proper place for children of 14 
would be the school, and not the factory, but 
‘‘when the economic situation is such as to lend 
support to a policy which is essentially sound, it is 
proper that due weight should be given to that 
consideration.’? Owing to the increase of the 
birth rate in the years immediately following the 
war, the number of boys and girls of 14-18 years 
of age in 1935 will exceed the number in 1933 by 
115,000, in 1936 the increase will be 306,000, and 
in 1937 it will be 443,000. ‘‘The last figure is 
actually larger than the total number in the age 
group 14-15 in the present year; the effect of the 
increase, in fact, is as though a whole new age 
group were added to the four between 14 and 18. 
After 1937 the tide will turn, but it will not recede 
former level. It is thought that even in 
1940 the number of juveniles available for em- 
ployment will still be 167,000 above that of 1933.’’ 
The question to which Mr. Tawney offers an 
answer is: ‘‘How can the unemployment of boys 
and girls be ended, except in individual cases of 
bad luck, and ended for good?’’ 
The answer is: ‘Continue till 15 the normal 
There would then be 
438,000 children 


to the 


exceptional 


progress of education.’’ 
held 


back from employment 
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cators ean do is to equip him with a few 
fundamental tools, to teach him how to use 
these tools effectively and to develop in him 
an open attitude of mind favorable for the 
further acquisition of knowledge and skills 


in the arena of life. 







this year; 405,000 next year; 398,000 in 1936; 
372,000 in 1937; 350,000 in 1938; 349,000 in 
1939, and 342,000 in 1940. This would 
be beneficial to the children retained in school and 


action 


would make openings in industry for more than all 
the juvenile workers between 15 and 18. 

Mr. Tawney discusses the practical difficulties 
of the change, and the question of cost. He 
points out that the net cost will depend on the 
savings on unemployment benefit now paid to 
persons who would be reabsorbed into industry 
when children are not evening 
schools, and on courses for unemployed juveniles, 
the last of which has been estimated to require 
£1,130,000 for 100,000 Consequently, 
the estimate of the Board of Education in 1930 
that the cost of retaining the additional age group 
at school, with maintenance allowances, would be 
£6,250,000 is out of date. Mr. Tawney maintains 
that ‘‘the decline in the juvenile population gives 
us an unusually favorable opportunity of effecting 
an educational and 
It would be criminal to allow that oppor- 


available; on 


children. 


social reform which is long 
overdue. 


tunity to slip.’’ 


THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL CON- 

FERENCE ON PUBLIC EDUCATION 

THE Swiss Federal Department of Foreign 
Affairs has invited all governments to be repre- 
sented at the third International Conference on 
Publie Edueation which will open at Geneva on 
July 11. 
cludes the following items: (1) Reports of the 
Ministries of Publie Instruction on the Eduea- 
tional Movement in 1933-1934; (2) The Raising 
of the School Leaving Age; (3) Admission to 
Secondary Schools; (4) Economies in the Field 
of Edueation. It is hoped by those sponsoring 
the conference that the features and problems 
peculiar to education in each country will have 
in common characteristics sufficient to provide a 
basis for discussion and planning of value to 
each country represented. To this end it is pro- 
posed that the conference have at its command 


The agenda for the conference in- 
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an authoritative documentation on the educa- 


movement in each country during the 


year which will have closed at the time 
The International Bureau of 


tional 
school 
oft the conference. 
Edueation, therefore, has invited all the Minis- 
tries of Education to send a report summarizing 
the principal achievements in education during 
the school year 1933-34. These will later be re 
produced in the “Annuaire international de |’Kd- 
ucation et de l’Enseignement, 1935.” 

Because of their special timeliness the Execu- 
tive Committee of the International Bureau of 
Edueation believes that the conference might 
well examine certain of the questions which have 
been the object of inquiries and reports by the 
bureau. Among these the inquiry into the oe- 
cupations of children leaving school before the 
authorized age deserves further consideration. 
The bureau has received replies from fifty coun- 
tries relative to the question of raising the 
school-leaving age. This question will receive 
major consideration at the International Labor 
Conference in 1935. Because this whole matter 
of compulsory school age limits has far-reach- 
ing effeets on unemployment throughout the 
world the Executive Committee of the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education believes that the 
problem should be studied in advance by the 
Ministries of Public Instruction in each country. 

The overcrowding of universities and colleges 
has affected acutely the question of the condi- 
Forty 


countries have supplied the Research Division 


tions of admission to secondary schools. 


of the bureau with information bearing on the 
problem, and the replies have been analyzed by 
the director of the inquiry and his staff. 
Thirty-one countries have replied to an in- 
quiry concerning economics in the field of edu- 
cation. 
Division, which will serve as a basis for the 
work of the conference, has already appeared. 
It contains a general summary of the problem 


The report, drawn up by the Research 


and a study by countries based on data fur- 
nished by school administrations. 


THE RESIDENTIAL COLLEGES OF 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


A STATEMENT issued by Yale University sum- 
marizes the progress of the residential colleges 


established a year ago. 
Some 1,740 undergraduates applied for the 
1,249 available places and for the first time in 
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Yale’s history, seniors, Juniors and sophomores 
from the Sheffield Scientifie School, Yale Cy 
lege and the Yale School of Engineering are 
ing side by side. The physical as well as art; 
ficial boundary lines which once separated { 
undergraduates in the various schools have bee 
eliminated and an early result has been the ele, 
tion of students in Yale College to the hon 
societies in the Scientifie School. 

A second immediate result has been the crea; 
increase in the number of students participating 
in athletics. 1,572 undergraduates this yea 
played in fall and winter inter-college sport 
against 476 who were active last year in class 


athletics. The nine college football teams { 
fall attracted 256 students, whereas only 6) 


played on their class teams in the previous year, 
All the college teams had a schedule of eight 
games. Some 160 students are now playing o 
their college baseball teams, and large numbers 
are out for tennis, golf and crew. William H. 
Neale, secretary of Inter-College Athletics at th 
university, believes that at least 2,000 students 
will have taken part in inter-college atliletics 
this year, all these in addition to the regular 
teams. 

With the aid of a fund given by Mr. Edwar« 
S. Harkness, ’97, who made the residential co 
leges possible, self-supporting students in 
colleges are assisting in the administration 0! 
these units, and others are earning part of the 
expenses in positions which are intrinsicall) 
interesting and worthwhile, and in which man 
ual drudgery is at a minimum. As a result 0! 
the bursary scholarships set up by Mr. Hark 
ness, and of gifts to the Alumni Fund, the selt- 
supporting student group, instead of being ex 
cluded from the opportunities of the colleges, as 
some had feared, are relatively better off than 
before. 

Spontaneous organizations and cultural activ 
ities have sprung up in the colleges. 
discussion groups, with faculty or guests drawn 
in—publications, orchestral music, 
singing and dramatics—are some of the activi- 
ties, and more are planned for next year. The 
associate fellows of the colleges, men of promi- 
nence in their respective fields, have been 0! 
much assistance, and visit the colleges from 
time to time for discussions and consultations. 

The masters and fellows agree that the chiet 
task now is that of building the colleges more 


informal 
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pletely into the edueational fabric of the 
niversity. With each college there is asso- 
ated a group of fellows who represent impor- 
divisions of the educational field-and who 
re chosen for their personal and scholarly qual- 
as men around whom individualistie and 


¢ 


‘ensive work of the tutorial variety may read- 
levelop. Many of these men, however, now 
ry a full teaching load, and can not be re- 

| in order to give more time to the students 


e colleges. The university plans to assimi- 
nto the eolleges and develop as rapidly as 
ossible the tutorial procedure already existing 


a modest seale in connection with the “honors 


” 


THE HARVARD PRIZE FELLOWSHIPS 
In his address at the thirty-fifth meeting of 
Associated Harvard Clubs at Hot Springs, 
Va., on May 12, President James B. Conant an- 
inced that beginning next autumn the uni- 
versity will install its prize fellowship plan with 
five to ten selected school boys from the 


tr 


i i 


croup of states including Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. These stu- 


dents will enter as freshmen. Dr. Conant said: 


In the three months this spring since our plan 
was announced we have had 233 applications and 
ny more queries from the six states. More than 
hundred and fifty applicants said that they 
would require the entire one thousand dollar sti- 
nd in order to be able to go to college; these 
boys of high scholastic standing, many of them 
‘great potential value to the country, an indica- 

i of the vast need for more large scholarships. 

In determining the fellowship winners the com- 

ttee will place emphasis on originality, ambition 
and initiative. The question arises whether or not 
we can correctly appraise the worth of these school 
boys. 

There is a great deal of evidence showing that 
we can select young men of real ability before they 
enter college. Most of our other scholarship win- 
ners of the past have become high ranking stu- 
dents in eollege and prominent in extra-curricular 
activities; they have gone on to become outstand- 
ing men in the world of affairs and in teaching 
and research, 

At present it is extremely difficult for a student 
to work his way through college. It seems to me 
a mistake to make a young man of intellectual 
promise spend long weary hours doing non-intel- 
lectual tasks to help himself through college. It 
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taxes ... his physical strength and may break his 
morale. It is a social waste. 

We hope to have eventually such scholarship 
funds that ten per cent. of each entering class 
muy be taken care of by scholarships sufficient to 
carry the very promising men through college. 

Harvard College of the future, barring drastic 
revolutions, should have about 50 per cent. of its 
student body composed of sons of what may be 
called the Harvard community who, on the whole, 
will not need financial aid. There will be no 
danger of forcing these men out of the college 
by providing opportunity for the new fellowship 


men. I do not intend to turn Harvard College 
into a group of highly selected students, all of 
whom are carried by means of large fellowships. 

In seeking to develop this fellowship plan, we 
should note that many potential leaders are to-day 
lost because of the fortuitous circumstance that 
they are not able, for financial reasons, to com- 
plete their higher education. Not only doctors, 
ministers, lawyers, teachers and research workers 
reap benefit from our universities. Those going 
out into the world of affairs gain greatly from the 
opportunities which colleges and universities pro- 
vide. We need in our present troubles all the 
brains that can be brought to bear on our prob 
lems and we need to have these brains widely and 
broadly trained and educated. No one ean tell in 
what walk of life our new freshman prize fellows 


will eventually be found. 


SCHOOL CONDITIONS IN OREGON 

THE exact financial condition of teachers in 
the schools of Oregon—outside of Portland— 
has been investigated through a state-wide sur- 
vey by Dr. C. L. Huffaker, professor of eduea- 
tion at the University of Oregon. The results 
prove that the depression has caused a serious 
shrinkage both in the income of individuals and 
in the number employed. 

Dr. Huffaker’s survey ineluded both teachers 
and principals. It showed that in 1925-26 a 
total number of 1,101 teachers and 208 prin- 
cipals were employed in schools of the state out- 
side Portland. The peak was reached in 1928- 
1929, when the number was 1,286 teachers and 
216 principals. This year the number of teach- 
ers fell to 1,191, and the number of principals 
to 212. 

In 1925-26 salaries for men teaching in 
schools of less than five teachers averaged $1,511 
per year. This rose to $1,533 in 1929-30, but 
for the present year fell to $1,023. In schools 
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of six to 10 teachers the 1925-26 average was 
$1,655, in 1929-30 was $1,750, and this year is 
but $1,281. 
over 10 teachers received an average of $1,681 


in 1925-26, in 1929-30 were paid $1,719, and 


Men teachers in schools employing 


for this year they will get an average of $1,323. 

Women teachers in 1925-26 received an aver- 
age salary of $1,269 in schools of less than five 
teachers; $1,328 in schools of six to 10 teachers, 
and $1,354 in schools of more than 10 teachers. 
Present average salaries for the first group are 
$895, for the second $908 and for the third 
$1,140. 

Men principals in schools of less than five 
teachers averaged $1,951 for 1925-26, and only 
$1,417 for this year. Those in schools of from 
six to 10 teachers received an average of $2,286 
in 1925-26, and $1,886 in 1933-34. In schools 
of over 10 teachers earnings fell from an aver- 
age of $2,342 in 1925-26 to $2,017 this year. 
Women principals were receiving an average 
of $1,614 in 1925-26, and now get but $1,127. 


RADIO EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

A Group of educators recently met in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to consider the fundamentals that 
The 


should underlie American radio policy. 
five fundamentals considered were: 


1. Variety sufficient to satisfy the tastes of all 
groups of effective size should be provided, but 
matter detrimental to the welfare of listener 
groups should be eliminated regardless of commer- 
cial profit. 

2. Responsible minorities should not be debarred 
from broadcasting privileges because of their size. 

3. Impressionable thoughts of children must be 
protected against insidious, harmful and degen- 
erative influences. 

1. The best obtainable of culture, entertainment, 
information and statecraft should be given place 
on the air. 

Discussion of live, controversial issues of gen- 
eral public concern should be encouraged. They 
should not be denied a hearing because offensive 


ut 


to advertisers or other groups. 


Dr. Jerome Davis, of the Yale Divinity 
School, a member of the group, discussed the 
relatively small amount of time given to educa- 
tion in the radio programs. Great Britain de- 
votes twenty-three per cent. of the time to its 
radio educational program; the United States 
Mr. James A. Moyer, ex- 


one half as much. 
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tension director of the Massachusetts Depart. 
ment of Edueation, listed among the eauses fo) 
the failure of college radio programs the folloy 
ing: lack of any sense of showmanship, too 
much “academic” self-consciousness, too many 
inferior lecturers, inadequate 
port. Other speakers at the conference ex. 
pressed the belief that the government should 
undertake more effective supervision of all radio 
broadeasts. The conference resulted in a report 
to be laid before President Roosevelt. The fol- 
lowing members of the conference signed the 


financial sup 


report: 


Dr. Arthur G. Crane, president of the University 
of Wyoming; Harold B. McCarty, director of the 
State Radio Station; 
writer and advertising specialist; 
Perry, of the National Committee on Education by 
Radio; Walter E, Myer, Civie Education Service; 
Dr. Tracy F. Tyler, National Committee on Edu 
sation by Radio; the Reverend Charles A. Robin- 
son, St. Louis University; Dean W. G. Chambers, 
Pennsylvania State College; Dr. W. W. Charters, 
the Ohio State University, and Dr. Jerome Davis, 
Yale University Divinity School. 


Wisconsin James Rorty, 


Armstrong 


COMMISSION ON HIGHER INSTITU- 
TIONS OF THE MIDDLE STATES 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A MEETING of the Commission on Higher In 
stitutions of the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools was held at the 
University of Pennsylvania on May 10. The 
function of the commission is to prepare an ap- 
proved list of colleges which meet the required 
standards and whose work may be accepted by 
graduate and professional schools. 

Two institutions were added to the approved 
list: the Newark College of Engineering, and, to 
the list of junior colleges, Williamsport-Dickin- 
son Seminary, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. In 
addition, the status of a number of colleges on 
the list was reviewed on the basis of reports 
and inspections by members of the commission. 

The commission reaffirmed its stand that no 
college offering athletic scholarships would be 
considered worthy of a place on the approved 
list. It was reported that the president of each 
college on the list had stated in writing in 
October last that it was living up to this re- 
quirement in letter and spirit. The acting 














rman was instructed to send to each college 
ie list, during the spring, a letter reiter- 
¢ its stand and explaining a number of 
nts in regard to which questions have been 
raised. The position of the commission is that 
thletie ability should not count either for or 
raxinst the awarding of scholarships; that 
thletes who hold scholarships should be re- 
quired to maintain academic standing equiva- 
lent to that required of non-athletes; and that 

ratio of scholarships awarded to athletes 
should not exceed the ratio of athletes to the 

tire student body. 

After the death of Professor Adam Leroy 
Jones, of Columbia University, who had been 
chairman of the commission since its organiza- 
tion, Wilson Farrand, head master of the New- 
ark Academy, has been appointed acting chair- 


man. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE REOR- 
GANIZATION OF THE CURRICULUM 
OF NEW YORK HIGH SCHOOLS 

DurinG the year the high-school principals of 
New York State, in cooperation with the super- 
intendents of schools, presented definite recom- 
mendations relative to the reorganization of the 
high school eurrieulum whereby the require- 
ments for high-school graduation might be re- 
adjusted and made mueh more flexible. These 
recommendations received the full approval of 
Dr. Frank P. Graves, Commissioner of Eduea- 
tion, and were unanimously approved by the 
Board of Regents. 

These recommendations which are presented 
as a guide in curriculum organization are as 


+ 


follows: 


1 


. That the high school curriculum include En- 
glish in each year, health education in each year, 
social studies in the ninth year and also in the 
twelfth year (in each year where conditions will 
permit), also that guidance form a part of the 
program either through direct instruction or 
through indirect group and individual conferences. 
These subjects should constitute what may be 
led the constants. 

2. That the value of sequential work be recog- 
nized. To this end the program of each pupil 
should be so planned that his own interests and 
abilities may be challenged. It is therefore recom- 
mended that each pupil follow through a three- 
year sequence in one of the following fields: social 
studies, science, mathematics, foreign language, 
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music, drawing, commercial subjects, or arts and 
crafts, including practical or industrial arts. 

3. That each pupil also carry a two-year se 
quence in some field other than that of the three 
year sequence, 

4. That the additional units necessary to com- 
plete the 15-unit program in the four-year high 
school, or the 12-unit program in the senior high 
school, be free electives. The complete program 
offered in any particular school should be deter- 
mined in terms of the size of the school, the funda- 
mental arts and interests of the community, and 
the adolescent groups whose needs are to be served. 

5. That the junior high school (or grades 7, 8 
and 9 in the six-year secondary school) include in 
its curriculum English, social studies, science, 
mathematics, health education, drawing, musie 
and practical arts. There should be a partial or 
complete departmental organization. The school 
should give recognition to individual differences 
in capacities, tastes and abilities in the organiza- 
tion and technique of class work. There should be 
a definite and effective plan of pupil guidance. 


CONFERENCE ON CURRICULUM AND 
INSTRUCTION FOR ADMINIS- 
TRATORS AT STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY 


ADMINISTRATORS and teachers will be offered 
the opportunity to become informed of new de- 
velopments in educational psychology and par- 
ticularly of social changes in connection with the 
necessity for a reconstruction of the present 
school curriculum in a six-day conference at 
Stanford University lasting from June 25 to 30. 
Attention will be devoted by the entire confer- 
ence group to the basic problems fundamental 
to a consideration of education on all levels in 
all fields. These introductory presentations will 
be analyzed and supplemented by a_ panel 
formed of specialists in each group. The panel 
will include Dean Grayson N. Kefauver, Dr. 
John C. Almack, Dr. Reginald Bell, Dr. Richard 
T. La Piere, Dr. Theodore J. Kreps, Dr. Harold 
C. Hand, Dr. Jesse B. Sears, Dr. William M. 
Proctor—all of Stanford; Dr. Paul Hanna, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Mr. 
Walter R. Hepner, chief of Division of See- 
ondary Schools, California State Department of 
Edueation; Dr. C. C. Peters, Pennsylvania State 
College; Dr. William B. Featherstone, Los An- 
geles City Schools. 

For those members interested in the curricula 
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and instruction in their own specific fields, addi- 
tional group sessions will be afforded, in which 
the participants may examine their programs in 
light of the challenges growing out of the gen- 
eral sessions. Although eriticisms of the exist- 
ing offerings will be considered, chief stress will 
be placed on the projection of an improved pro- 
gram. Provision for the following groups will 
be made: superintendents of schools, seecondary- 
school administrators, elementary-school admin- 
istrators and general supervisors, kindergarten 
and primary teachers, intermediate elementary 
teachers. The subject groups will include teach- 
ers in junior high schools, senior high schools 
and junior colleges. 

For the duration of the conference, all text- 
book companies in the United States will be rep- 
resented in a text-book exhibit. The exhibit will 
be readily available for all members, who should 
find it a valuable means of reference. 

Attendance at the conference may be with or 
without eredit; if registered without credit, the 
registration fee will be $5.00; if registered for 
two quarter units of credit, the registration fee 
will be $12.00. Dormitory facilities will be made 
available at the rate of $1.50 per day for single 
rooms, or $1.00 per person per day with two ina 
room. Persons desiring such accommodations 
should write requesting same prior to June 18 
to director of the Curriculum Conference, School 
of Edueation, Stanford University, California. 
Those planning to attend the conference should 
notify the director, so that proper arrangements 
ean be made. This notification should be made 
even though room reservations are not requested. 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE SUMMER 
SCHOOL FOR WORKERS 

Tue Occidental Summer Schoo! for Workers 
will hold its second session at Occidental Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, from July 9 to August 4. 
The school, the only one of its kind in the West, 
is sponsored by the California Association for 
Adult Edueation, the State Department of Edu- 
eation, the Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity of California, the State Federation of 
Labor, the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and a committee of colleges in California. 
It is coeducational and students live on the cam- 
pus in the college dormitories. 

The courses given include labor economies, 
history of the American labor movement, litera- 
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ture, the writing and speaking of English. 
American history, social psychology, dramatics. 
gymnasium and swimming. A weekly forum oy 
problems of N.R.A.; a seminar on race rela. 
tions; concerts, and trips to libraries, museums 
and galleries make up the extra-curricular a¢ 
tivities. 

The instructors are: William F. Adams, Un; 
versity of California at Los Angeles; Miriam 
Bonner, former instructor, Bryn Mawr, Vin 
yard Shore, and Southern Summer Schools for 
Women Workers in Industry; Albert Croissant, 
Occidental College; Anne EK. M. Jackson, Ex 
tension Division, University of Californ) 
Allen Kenward; John L. Kerehen, Director 0! 
Workers Education for Extension Division 0! 
the University of California and State Federa 
tion of Labor; Marjorie Lueas, Occidental Co} 
lege; H. J. Voorhis, Voorhis School, California: 
Lucy Wilcox Adams, director. 

The Occidental Summer School for Workers 
has been selected by the Federal Emergency 
Edueation Administration as one of ten centers 
in the United States for the training of unem- 
ployed teachers in the field of workers educa- 
tion, and maintenance for about thirty teachers 
will be provided. The regular classes will b 
used as laboratories of observation and study, 
and courses in teaching technique and discus 
sion leadership, the organization of workers’ 
classes, and studies of conditions among workers 
in California will be offered. Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from Mrs. Lucey Wilcox 
Adams, 311 California State Building, Los 
Angeles, California. 


THE SUMMER TERM AT NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 

THE Summer Term of the Washington Squar 
College of New York University will begin its 
sessions on June 26, two weeks earlier tha: 
usual, to allow for a full twelve-week series 0! 
liberal arts courses. The new plan will enable 
students to complete the full summer scliedule 
of work by September 4. The new term will be 
divided into three six-week sessions with the 
middle session overlapping the first and final 
sessions. Students who wish to attend only six 
weeks may enroll on June 26, July 7 or Augus! 
6. Charles P. Barry, director of the Summer 
Term, announces that more than one hundred 
liberal arts courses by one hundred and twenty- 
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instruetors will be offered. The regular en- 
e requirements will prevail and will be en- 


d “in order to establish the identity of the 





mer term not as a ‘special’ session but as a 
Mr. 


believes “that a student may successfully 


ordinate semester of the college year.” 


y during ten and one half or eleven months 
the year if he so desires.” Two visiting pro- 
rs will augment the regular faculty of the 
mer session. Dr. E. M. Hulme, professor ot 
val history at Stanford University, will 
courses in “European Thought and Cul- 
‘and “The Renaissance and Retormation” 
ig the middle six-week term. Dr. H. S. V. 
professor of English at the University 
i\linois, a specialist in literature of the Re- 
ance, will teach a course on “Non-dramatic 
Literature of the Sixteenth Century” and a 
ate course in “Non-dramatie Literature 
the Tudor Period” during the middle session. 
Sixteen new courses will be given in English; 
ee in French, history and publie speaking; 
n German, and one each in biology, eco- 
ics, philosophy, sociology and Spanish. 
fhere will be courses also in chemistry, geology, 
vernment, Italian, mathematies, physies and 
Among the new courses will be 


1 
Vehology. 


ent economie problems, book reviewing, the 


Knglish language to-day, the social revolt in 
\merican literature, contemporary trends in 
American literature, convention and revolt in 
etry, the English drama, romance and satire, 
e English Bible, contemporary English and 
American essayists, Negro folk song, contem- 
English and American poetry, main 
rents in the modern novel, the age of John- 
lvrie poetry of the classical period and 


norarv 


modern European drama and its influence on 
\meriea. 


THE INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


ELEVEN round-table discussion groups on na- 
tional and international problems of timely in- 





Dr. TyLer DeNnNeETt, professor of interna- 
tional relations in the newly established School 
of Publie and International Affairs at Prince- 
ton University, was elected on May 12 by the 
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terest are being arranged for the eighth Insti- 





tute of Publie Affairs, which is to be held at 





Virginia during the two 
weeks beginning July 2. 


the University of 






Dr. Charles G. Maphis, founder and director 





of the institute, has planned for six of these 





open conferences to be held during the first 





week of the Summer Session and five during the 





second week. 





Round-table groups for the first week, July 






2 to 7, with the leaders, are as follows: 





ite Money ons 


dent of the Academy of World Economies in 


leader, Dr. Wallace McClure, presi- 






Washington. 
‘*The Good Neighbor Policy 





with Latin Amer 





ica’’: leader not yet selected. 
‘*County State 
leader, George W. Spicer, of the political sci 





Government and Planning ’’: 






ence faculty, University of Virginia. 
‘*The Function of the Church in Modern 
leader, Dr. John McDowell, moderator of the 






Life’ 






General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States. 


versus 





‘* Democracy Dictatorship in Europe’’ 





leader not selected. 
‘‘Home Ownership and the 
leader, Dr. Henry W. McLaughlin, director of 





Country Church’’ 





the country church activities for the Presby 






terian Church. 







For the second week, from July 9 to 14, the 





round tables and leaders are the following: 






‘Current Conflicts in the Far East’’: leader, 


Grover Clark, of Columbia University, expert 






in Far Eastern affairs. 
‘+ an Work of the NRA’?’: 


leader, Spencer Miller, Jr., secretary, Workers’ 





Evaluation of the 






Education Bureau of America. 





‘“Protestants, Catholics and Jews’’: leader, the 
Reverend Everett Clinchy, director of the Na- 


tional Conference of Jews and Christians. 






‘*Management Versus Regulation in Government’ 





leader, Dr. Thomas H. Reed, professor of polit 





ical science, University of Michigan. 
‘*Religious Eduecation’’ 
Minor C. Miller, secretary, Virginia Council on 





leader, the Reverend 







Religious Education. 






trustees president of Williams College to suc- 
ceed Dr. Harry A. Garfield, who resigned last 

Grad- 
Dennett 





October and who will retire next month. 
Williams in 1904, Dr. 





uated from 
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served for a brief period as a Congregational 
minister after receiving a diploma from Union 
Theological Seminary in 1908. Following sev- 


eral years’ work in journalism he aecepted an 
invitation from Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, then 
Secretary of State, to engage in editorial and 
administrative work in the Department of State, 
first (1924-1929) 
Publications and editor, then, during the fol- 


In 1931 


Princeton University called him to his present 


as chief of the Division of 

lowing two years, as historical adviser. 

position. Dr. Dennett’s biography of John 

Hay, published in 1933, received the Pulitzer 
i. 

Prize 


American biography. 


last week for the year’s best work in 


Guy H. Wetts, of the South 


Georgia Teachers College, has been elected pres- 


PRESIDENT 


ident of the Georgia State College for Women 
at Milledgeville. He sueeeeds Dr. J. L. Beeson, 
who became professor of chemistry at the college 


in 1897 and has served as president since 1928. 


Dr. Marvin S. Pirrman, professor of teacher 
training at the Michigan State Normal College 
at Ypsilanti, has been elected president of the 
South Georgia Teachers College at Statesboro. 


Dr. WinrieLp A. Ho_coms will retire in June 
as principal of the State Normal 
School. In aecepting his resignation the Board 
of Regents of the University of the State of New 
York adopted the following resolution: “That 
the resignation of Dr. W. A. Holcomb as prin- 
cipal of the State Normal School at Geneseo be 
accepted with regret and that the Board of Re- 
gents tender its hearty thanks and congratula- 


Geneseo 


tions upon his suecessful administration of the 
(ieneseo school and upon the completion of a 
half century of faithful service in the teaching 
profession.” 

Dr. E. E 
the University of Idaho, has been appointed 
acting dean of the School of Forestry. He 
occupies the vacancy created by the death on 
Mareh 8 of Dean F. G. Miller, for seventeen 


years head of the school. 


Husert, professor of forestry at 


VISITING professors for the University of 
Pittsburgh 1934 Summer Session include: Dr. 


LeRoy A. 


King, University of Pennsylvania, 


educational administration; Dr. R. R. Aurner, 
University of Wiseonsin, commercial edueation, 
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and Miss Mabel Snedaker, University of Io 


elementary education. 


THE presentation of the gold medal of ¢] 
American Institute of Chemists to Dr. Jam 
Bryant Conant, president of Harvard Uniye; 
sity, will be made at the annual meeting of the 
institute on May 21. Dr. 
tions to the science of chemistry include the 


Conant’s contribu 


establishment of the chemical structure of mar 
complicated organic compounds. 


Dr. Marcet AvBERT, professor of the histor 
of art in the School of Fine Arts of Yale Un; 
versity, and associate fellow of Berkeley Co 
lege, has been elected to the Institute of Franc 
in the Academy of Inscriptions. Dr. Aubert is 
Officer of Publie Instruction, Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor, member of the Commission 
des Monuments Historiques, and director of the 
Société Francaise d’Archeologie. He 
ceived the honorary degree of doctor of letters 


has re- 


from the University of Paris. 


Dr. Hartow SHAPLEY, director of the Hai 
vard College Observatory, was the principal 
guest at a dinner of the Harvard Club of Cam- 
bridge, England, on May 8. 


THE faculty of the State Teachers College at 
Buffalo recently gave an anniversary dinner in 
recognition of the completion of fifteen years 
service as head of the institution by Dr. Harry 
W. Rockwell. 
Hermann Cooper, representing the New York 
State Education Department; by Dean Julian 
Park, representing the University of Buffalo, 


Greetings were extended by Dr. 


and by Inez Parker, president of the College 
Alumni Association, and a testimonial signed 
by all members of the faculty was presented to 
him. The principal address was delivered by 
Dr. Charles Hubbard Judd, chairman of the 
department of education of the University ol 
Chicago, on “The Future of Teacher Training 
in the American Educational System.” 


Dr. Josepn P. O’HeERN, deputy superinten- 
dent of schools at Rochester, New York, will re- 
tire at the end of the present school year. 


Joun Lunp has resigned from the superin- 
tendency of schools of Newton, Mass. He wil! 
be succeeded by Julius E. Warren, now super- 
intendent of schools in Lakewood, Ohio. 
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‘the recent annual convention of the Amer- 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
convening at Washington University, St. 
:, Mo., Dean Henry F. Grady, of the Uni- 
ty of California, was elected president. 


A. S. W. RosenBacH has been elected 
dent of the Society ot 
{merica, to succeed the late Professor Ashley H. 


Shakespearean 


orndike, of Columbia University. 


mOPESSOR EARL LEV. Crum, of Lehigh Uni- 
was eleeted president of the Classical 
tion of the Atlantie States at the twenty- 
seventh annual convention held recently at 
\Misericordia College, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 








Parrick T. CAMPBELL, superintendent of the 
ton public schools, has been reelected presi- 
the Boston Latin School Association. 


Avr the annual meeting on May 12 of the As- 
ation of Consulting Psychologists in New 
Brunswick, N. J., Dr. Percival M. Symonds, of 
mbia University, was elected president to 
eed Dr. Louise E. Poull, psychologist at the 


Children’s Hospital, Randalls Island, New 
York. Dr. Henry E. Starr, of Rutgers Univer- 


was elected vice-president; Dr. Warren G. 
Findley, of Cooper Union, secretary, and Miss 
Gladys G. Tallman, of the Neurological Insti- 


e, treasurer. 


NicHOLAS Murray BuTLER and 


' officers of the Carnegie Endowment for 


PRESIDENT 


International Peace were reelected at the recent 

ual meeting of the board. Peter Molyneaux, 
editor of the Texas Weekly of Dallas, and 
nas J. Watson, of New York, a member of 
- advisory board of the foreign office of the 





irving Trust Company and the advisory com- 
ttee of the Chase National Bank, were elected 


stees, 


Dr. Witt1AM H. F. WartHen, for ten years 
lirector of the Bureau of Child Welfare, Balti- 
ore, has been appointed assistant commissioner 

of the City Health Department, succeeding the 
ate Dr. John Frederick Hempel. 


Dr. H. Gorpon Hayes, of the department of 
economies of the Ohio State University, will be 
in Washington, D. C., on leave of absence for 
the spring and summer quarters, 
he Division of Economic Research of the U. S. 


as chief of 
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Department of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
meree. 

GerorcE H. EnpGELL, professor of fine arts at 
Harvard University, dean of the Faculty of 
Architecture, a trustee of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts since 1927, and a member of the 
1931 to 1933, 
has been appointed curator of the Department 
Professor Edgell 


committee of the museum from 


of Paintings of the museum. 
will divide his time between Harvard Univer- 
sity and the Boston Museum. 


PHILLIPS BRADLEY, professor of political sci- 
ence at Amherst College, has been appointed a 
member of the executive board of Social Sci- 
ence, as a representative of the American Po- 
litical Science Association. He has recently 
been serving as collaborator in the office of the 
economic adviser of the Department of Agri- 


culture in Washington. 


At Columbia University Frank H. Bowles 
has been appointed acting director of admis- 
sions. Mr. Bowles has been in charge of the 
office since the death of Dr. Adam Leroy Jones. 
Talbot Faulkner Hamlin has been appointed 
librarian of Avery Library, and Irving W. 
Raymond, assistant to the dean of Columbia 
Mr. Hamlin received the degree of 
1914 
and has since been a member of the faculty of 


College. 
bachelor of architecture at Columbia in 
University Extension. He is a member of the 
Avery Advisory Committee. Professor Ray- 
mond is a member of the department of history. 


Dr. WiLu1AM T. BAWDEN, managing editor of 
the Industrial Education Magazine, will return 
to the Kansas State Teachers College for the 
1934 summer session, where he will conduct 
graduate courses in industrial education. 


Dr. Harry WoopsurNn CHASE, chancellor of 
New York University, will be the speaker at the 
commencement exercises of Lafayette College 
on June 8. 

Dr. CHRISTIAN Gauss, professor of modern 
languages, Princeton University, and dean of 
the college, will be the commencement speaker 
at Smith College on June 18. 


Dr. CHARLES DE GARMO, president of Swarth- 
more College from 1891 to 1898, and from 1898 
until his retirement in 1914 professor of the sei- 
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ence and art of education at Cornell University, 
died on May 14, at the age of eighty-five years. 

Dr. ALBERT RusSELL ELLINGWOOD, professor 
of political science and assistant dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts at Uni- 
versity, died on May 12 at the age of forty- 


Northwestern 


SIX years. 

THomas WILLIAM CHURCHILL, formerly pres- 
ident of the New York City Board of Eduea- 
tion, died on May 6. His age was seventy-one 
years. 

Harry HH. Zeiser, superintendent of schools 
in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., since 1918, died on May 
8. He was sixty-two years old. 

Dr. GusTAVE STRAUBENMULLER, formerly as- 
sociate superintendent of the New York City 
schools, a member of its publie school system for 
fifty years until his retirement in 1931, died on 
En- 


tering upon his career in the New York schools 


May 13 at the age of seventy-three years. 


as a special teacher of languages in 1880, Dr. 
Straubenmuller became assistant superintendent 
of schools in 1895 and associate superintendent 
in 1906. 
pension system for many years. 
retirement of the late Dr. William H. Maxwell 
he was acting superintendent of schools from 
1916 to 1918. 


He served as secretary of the teachers 
Following the 


He developed the vocational 
for the blind and deaf, for 
anemie and tubercular children, extension work 


schools, classes 
in speech improvement, school gardens and fire- 
prevention work. Through his efforts appre- 
ciation of art introduced into the school 
established the first 


school, and was a leader in the establishing of 


was 
work. He textile high 
junior high schools, training schools for teach- 
ers and continuation schools, and in furthering 
research studies of various phases of school or- 
ganization. 

Dr. Lawton B. Evans, superintendent of 
schools at Augusta, Georgia, died on April 6. 
A correspondent writes: “Dr. Evans graduated 
from Emory College in 1880 and received the 
Master’s Degree in 1881 from the University of 
Georgia. He had been City Superintendent of 
Schools at Augusta 1882. He 
trustee of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 


since was a 


tional Peace. For over half a eentury he had 


actively participated in the affairs of the De- 


partment of Superintendence and of the Na- 
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tional Education Association. Those who wey; 
associated with him loved him because of }hjs 
spirit of humanity, his great eulture and his 
ability to lead.” 


Mrs. KATHERINE M. Gippss, founder of ¢}, 
Katherine Gibbs schools of New York, Boston. 
and Providence, R. I., died on May 10. Her 
More than ten thousand 
girls were graduated from the Gibbs business 


age was seventy-nine. 
schools. Mrs. Gibbs believed in a comprehen 
sive business education, ineluding technical and 
broadly cultural courses. 


THE National Committee of the Motion Pi 
ture Research Couneil, of whieh Mrs. August 
Belmont is president, includes the following 
members from New York: Dean Virginia Gi 
dersleeve, of Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dean William F. Russell, of Teachers 
College, Columbia Ethel String 
fellow, head mistress of Miss Chapin’s Sehoo 
Dr. Edward L. Thorndike, of Teachers College; 
Florence Hale, editor of the Grade Teacher; 
Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman, of the New York 
School of Social Work; Dr. Paul R. Mort, of 
Teachers College; Mrs. Evelyn W. Adams, 
head mistress of the Buckley School, and Dr. 
William C. Bagley, of Teachers College. 


University ; 


At the annual meeting of the American Phil- 
osophical Society held in Philadelphia on April 
19, 20 and 21, the following members were 
elected: Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, professor of bio- 
physies at the University of Pennsylvania and 
director of the Eldridge R. Johnson Foundation 
for Research in Medical Physies; Dr. Willa 
Cather, New York, N. Y., novelist; Gustavus 
Wynne Cook, Wynnewood, Pennsylvania, presi- 
dent of the South Chester Tube Company; Dr 
Wilbur L. Cross, New Haven, governor of Con 
necticut; Dr. Cass Gilbert, New York, N. Y., 
architect; Dr. Edward S. Harkness, New York 
N. Y., railroad executive; Horace Howard Fur- 
ness Jayne, director of the University of Penn 
sylvania Museum; Dr. Alfred Vincent Kidder, 
Andover, Massachusetts, chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Historical Sciences of the Carnegie In 
stitution of Washington; Dr. John Livingston 
Lowes, professor of English, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Dr. Frederick G. Novy, professor of bac- 
teriology and director of the Hygienie Labora- 
tory of the University of Michigan; Dr. Con- 








1934 


VA 19, 


Read, professor of English history, Uni- 
-ersity of Pennsylvania; Dr. Jesse S. Reeves, 
\WWilliam W. Cook professor of American insti- 

and chairman of the department of 

ical science, University of Michigan; Owen 

| Roberts, Washington, D. C., associate justice 
the United States Court; Dr. 
George Sarton, lecturer on the history of sci- 


Supreme 


Harvard University, and editor of Jsis; 
Dr. Deems Taylor, New York, N. 


Y., musician. 


\r the request of the National Council of 
Edueation the Smith College School for 
Social Work announees a seminar on “The Ap- 
plication of Mental Hygiene to Problems in 
Parent Edueation.” Dr. Frederick H. Allen, of 

» Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic, and Dr. 
\uriel W. Brown, of the National Couneil of 


Parent Edueation, will lead a series of diseus- 
s which will center around such major prob- 

n the field of parent education as the na- 

ture of adult learning, the rédle of leader in the 
ler-group relationship, and the principles in- 
ved in the seleetion and use of content mate- 
for parent education—all from the mental 
This seminar will be 


hygiene point of view. 
open to a limited number of parent education 
rkers and members of other professions 


whose work ineludes parent education; previous 
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training and experience in some aspect of 
parent education work are necessary prerequi- 
sites. The school reserves the right to seleet 
among the applicants. 

E1gut hundred students and faculty advisers 
from New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Connecticut took part on May 5 in the fourth 
annual Industrial Arts Exhibition and Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Department of Vocea- 
tional and Industrial Arts Education of the 
School of Edueation of New York University, 
with Frederick W. Landers as chairman of the 
exhibit. The participants, representing elemen- 
tary, vocational, trade and high schools, showed 
samples of every important industry in the 
country, those of woodworkings, ceramics, metal 
and wrought iron craftsmanship and electricals 
being featured. Samples of aeronautics, art 
fiber weaving, art metal, boat club models, book- 
machine 
shop and printing were also shown. Rudolph 
Schumacher, Jr., American coppersmith, and 
Frank Gigle, specialist in pewter spinning, gave 
demonstrations in their respective fields. Dr. 
Ralph E. Picket, chairman of the Department of 
Vocational and Industrial Arts Edueation, and 
C. L. Searles, director of education of the West 
ern Electric Company, addressed the confer 


binding, design, drafting, jewelry, 


ence. 


DISCUSSION 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION TO THE NEW 
EDUCATION 


4 


A CHANGING 
changing edueation to meet the problems of the 


civilization is demanding a 


new America and the new day. <A new educa- 

n is asking for a new physical education that 
will prepare youth physically to meet the prob- 
lems of a rapidly and fundamentally changing 
world. There is a new physical education here 
th emphasis on the noun education; the word 
hysical is an adjective to describe a kind of 
The terms physical culture and 
physical training are passé. The end is not to 
build strong men nor to train varsity champions. 
Physical education is a way of education; it is 
a unit in the administration of education that 
aims to prepare and to train growing boys and 
girls with aptitudes, skills and habits that will 


education. 


make for a physically educated citizenry. In 
1890 the emphasis in physical education was on 
drill, calisthenics and gymnasties; in 1900 the 
emphasis was placed upon high-powered ath- 
letiecs; in 1910 the stress was placed upon play 
and recreation; in 1920 we had the health edu 
‘ation movement, and in 1930 the emphasis is 
now placed upon education. A modern physical 
education program, to-day, includes all these 
five elements, namely, (1) the building of 
strong, healthy bodies, (2) the development of 
character education by the way of sportsman 
ship through sports, (3) the preparation and 
training in play and recreational habits and at- 
titudes, (4) the training in health habits for 
wholesome living, and (5) having educational 
aims and objectives that bring about physically 
educated boys and girls. In brief, a modern 
physical education system now combines the 
best of these five historical movements. 
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The modern physical education program has 
five major objectives. They are ot real impor- 
tance and aim to meet the five major problems 
of American life to-day. 
The development of bodily strength 


These five objectives 
are: (1) 
and organie vigor; (2) the development of 
neuro-muscular skills; (3) the development of 
healthful habits of living; (4) education for the 
through wholesome 


leisure time 


the training for citizenship 


wise use ol 
recreation; (5) 
through character education. 

The modern physical edueator aims to accom- 
plish these five objectives through programs that 
are educationally progressive, physically whole- 
some, mentally stimulating, emotionally satis- 
fying and socially sound. Physical education 
leadership to-day plans activities that will de- 
velop attitudes, skills and habits that will bring 
definite accomplishments in these directions. A 
real, well-balanced and rounded physical edu- 
cation program to-day is composed of plays, 
games, sports, athletics, rhythms, gymnastics, 
aquaties, correctives and health education. 

To-day there is great need for the develop- 
ment of bodily strength, physical vigor, organic 
power, neuro-muscular skill, nerve stability and 
emotional balance. Our present civilization is 
making it most difficult for boys and girls 
to-day to keep physically strong and well. To- 
morrow it will be more difficult for boys and 
girls to be physically strong and well. We must 
stress the word physical. 

The five objectives stated above are closely 
related to the 
Physical education has a tremendous 


present problems facing this 
country. 
contribution to make to the five pressing p:ob- 
lems facing America. 

First, the mechanical machine is_ playing 
havoe with the human machine. Men are erack- 
ing under the strains and stresses of modern 
living; the machine dominates both his play 
and work life. There are three new American 
diseases which we did not have before 1900. 
These are (1) physical breakdowns, (2) mental 
breakdowns and (3) nervous’ breakdowns. 
Notice the word breakdowns. This is due to our 
high-speed, high-tensioned, artificial, standard- 


ized ways of living. It is also due to our 
mechanized, industrial, machine age. So there 


for an edueation that will build for 
organic power and physical strength. Just as 
education, so we must have 


is need 


mental 


we have 
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body education in order to meet the problems 
of the new America. 


of neuro-muscular skills. This machine age 


robbing children, in facet all of us, of the use 


of their muscles and neuro-museular skjj|s 
The machine does the work of the world The 
old crafts are gone. Inventions and labor-say- 
ing devices do the creative work of the world; 
No longer 


does man use his big muscles, his arms and his 


fatigue has disappeared from labor. 


legs that meant for physical strength and ner- 
vous stability in the past. Man no longer con- 
trols his tools; the tools control him. Man js 
a mere robot; a machine attendant; a puller o! 
levers and a pusher of electric buttons. Once 
man used his whole body in his work—his arms 
and his legs—pulling on ropes, wielding ham- 
mers and axes and pushing weights. They took 
sare of the health of the vital organs of th 
body—the heart, lungs, liver, kidney and stom- 
ach. Until recently the vital, neuro-muscular 
skills by which men lived and survived were 
developed in both our play and work life when 
san not de- 


we were active participants. We 
velop our neuro-muscular skills in our work 
life. We must develop them in our play 
otherwise they become atrophied. The only 


way, in this artificial, mechanical world, that 


lif 
11it, 


boys and girls ean develop those neuro-muscular 
skills once developed by our fathers in their 
work life is through physical activities—by 
games, sports and athletics. By sitting at his 
work and riding in his automobile and going 
to the movies and sitting in big stadia, man is 
losing control and power over his bodily action. 
His bodily controls and reactions are slowing 
up. That is why we are having so many acci- 
dents. There are many reasons why we must 
have neuro-muscular skills, but the one for 
safety is becoming more apparent. 

Third, there is great need for training in 
health habits. With the passing of the open 
spaces, with the rapid growth of cities, the re 
moval of people from the soil, taking fun and 
creation out of their work, man is now living 
a highly artificial life. So we have the diseases 
of modern civilization that did not exist thirty 
years ago, when most grown-up folks, living 
out-of-doors, did the labor of the world, traveled 
four miles an hour and slept like logs after 
twelve hours of work Our present civilization 











affecting the anatomical structure and the 
The 


the seven cardinal principles to-day is 


vsiologiecal growth of human beings. 
n important one—edueation for health. 
Fourth, perhaps the biggest problem facing 
{merica to-day is education for leisure. It will 
e as important to educate for leisure to-morrow 
Avo- 
onal education will become as important as 
tional education. We have seen the rapid 
rease of the work week and the steady in- 


t was to edueate for labor yesterday. 


of free time. Free time is dangerous 
me. People do not get into trouble when they 
k or sleep, but the problems of court, church 
Shall 
these free hours become wholesome leisure hours 
ugh recreational avocations? There are 168 

rs in the week. Our grandfathers worked 

s2 hours in the week, 14 hours a day, for six 
s; our fathers worked 72 hours, 12 hours a 


community arise from free hours. 


v, for six days. The young men and women 
ur schools to-day will only work 30 hours 

t of the 168, Counting their hours for sleep 
and meals, the boy and girl of to-morrow will 
have twice as much free time as they have work 
time. All edueation has an obligation, but 
physical education has a big part. Why? Be- 
ise of this machine age and labor-saving de- 
vices, it will beeome necessary for men to find 
creation in the out-of-doors through sports, 
mes, camping, hiking, gardening and nature 


} 


Fifth, however, the greatest problem facing 
It is probably 
The 


wide-spread disregard for law, racketeering, 


this country is good citizenship. 
more important than economic recovery. 


is to me America’s most pressing 
problem to-day. We must educate youth in 
habits of good citizenship, integrity, control of 
temper, good will, fair play, clean living and 
We need more sports, not for 
sports sake, but for sportsmanship’s sake. Just 
as spelling is a tool of learning for the appre- 
ciation of literature, so the basketball should 
be a tool of learning in the habits of clean liv- 
ing and fair play. Character education ean not 
be developed through lip service; it ean not be 
learned by recitations. It must be practised in 
Dame Nature has given us 
plays, games and sports through which life 
situations are reproduced and in which boys can 


kidnapping, 


right action. 


ife situations. 
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be taught those fundamental rules of good 


sportsmanship. Namely, play the game, play 
fair, keep faith with yourself and your team 
mates and be courteous to your opponents. 

In summary, there are five great powers that 
physical education as a way of education ean 
formally and informally train and prepare for: 

(1) Building organic fitness for to-day and 
to-morrow through activities definitely selected 
to build strength, vigor and capacity. 

(2) Ineuleating health habits for to-day and 
to-morrow by not only giving the knowledge, 
but by providing ways and means for whole 
some living in praetise. 

(3) By developing physical abilities and con- 
trols; by providing a wide, rich program of 
many activities that develop neuro-muscular 
skills. 

(4) By generating within the hearts of boys 
and girls recreational habits and interests that 
they will earry over into their adult hobbies and 
avoeations. 

(5) By 
through sportsmanship and in this way build 
for character and better citizenship. 


definitely training for behavior 


JAMES Epwarp Roaers, 
Director 
NATIONAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION SERVICE 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


WHO’S AFRAID OF LOWERING EN- 
TRANCE REQUIREMENTS? 

Wuat the late Dr. Adam Leroy Jones said 
on admission requirements! in his annual report 
to the president of Columbia University de- 
serves the attention of the colleges and the 
secondary schools. Dr. Jones thought that the 
decrease in enrolment in colleges and the at- 
tendant financial pressure will bring about a 
lowering of qualitative standards and the giv- 
ing up of specific subject requirements. “The 
tendency is one,” he said, “which in effect prac- 
tically eliminates secondary school training as 
a prerequisite for college work.” This, he 
thought, would mean, in most colleges, the de- 
basement of the baccalaureate degree. 

The tendeney to lower qualitative standards, 
“to adjust college curricula to the needs of a 
body of students who may have had little or 


1ScHoot AND Society, 39: 996, 123-125, Janu- 
ary 27, 1934. 
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no preparation in common and no instruction 
in any subject beyond the barest rudiments” 
and the tendency to up specific subject 


give 


requirements surely antedates the present de- 


of financial education. 


pression support tor 
The question of the value ot specific subject 


requirements has been long debated. Attempts 


} 


to answer the question objectively have brought 
forth a considerable number of studies and a 
preponderance of evidence that intelligent stu- 
dents get along in college and that unintelligent 
students do not get along, regardless of the dis 
tribution of the subjects studied in high sehool. 
The 


break down the opposition, which was more 


recent financial pressure has helped to 
inertia than anything else, so that an eduea- 
tionally sound trend could begin to make head- 
way. 

Stanford University was compelled to limit 
500 
1,000 students somebody 


the number of women to because when 


Stanford had 
thought that there should never be more women 


only 


than men and set the limit at 500, but the de- 
pression made it possible to remove this limita- 
tion. Perhaps the depression has done a sim- 
ilar good deed in removing the opposition to 
change in admission requirements. 

Attempts to adapt college curricula to the 
and intelligence of students 


varying needs 
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should not be looked upon as edueational retry 
gression. Rather, is it not true that standard. 
ization is the “big bad wolf”? The experimen; 
at the University of Minnesota, which provides 
a special school for misfits, is a good exampli 
of an attempt to adapt the curricula to 
student who might not ordinarily be thought 
as college material, and is generally 

upon as a progressive adjustment. 

bachelor’s degre; 


Even debasement of the 


need not be abhorred, if debasement means 
pushing it down to a lower level, say to the 
end of the junior college, and making it the 
symbol of the completion of secondary or gen 
eral education. This type of debased bache 
lor’s degree is surely not a stranger in the 
world of educational thinking. 

Dr. Jones would probably have agreed with 
most that has been said. We suspect that he 
had observed a tendency among. institutions 
which are not in the habit of taking the lead in 
educational planning to profit financially by 
seeming to join the movement to liberalize en- 
trance requirements when, actually, they are 
merely lowering standards. This type of be- 
havior is to be feared and merits eriticism. 


Roy W. BIx.er 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


NEW FEATURES IN THE STANFORD 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

DurtNnG the past two years the faculty of the 
Stanford School of Edueation has been study- 
ing, analyzing and reconstructing the program 
of training for professional workers in educa- 
tion. 
schools make periodic examination of the train- 
In order to maintain 


Changed conditions in society and in 


ing program desirable. 
the high level of edueation well adapted to the 
needs of students being served, it is necessary 
from time to time to make fundamental changes 
in the program. Similar programs of evalua- 
tion and change are also being undertaken by 
The 
experiences in these institutions have been con- 
the faculty in its deliberations. 


other schools of education in the country. 


sidered by 


While the Stanford program differs from the 
developments in these other institutions in cer- 


tain important respects, some of the features 
may be found in one or more of the other insti- 
The more important features of the 


o 


tutions. 
Stanford program will be canvassed in th 


statement. 


INCREASED STRESS ON Basic TRAINING IN 
SociaL STUDIES AND PSYCHOLOGY 

Students are limited in their understanding 
of educational problems if they lack under- 
standing of social conditions and human nature 
They may be able to grasp the suggestions o! 
other people as to what program of training 1s 
appropriate, but they do not possess the basis 
for creative critical thinking, an essential 1 
graduate study and in high-level professional 
activity. The educational program should be 
elosely articulated with contemporary social 
conditions and the school should be coordinated 








ther social agencies in achieving indi- 
and social betterment. When educa- 
orkers lack these social understandings, 
cational program is not likely to be a 
social foree; in fact, they may adopt 
that impede social progress. JKnow]l- 
the nature of the learner is no less 
nt. All edueational procedures are 
to serve the individual and society 
rl the individual. The conception of edu- 
as a process relatively external to the 
- with curriculum and instruction set up 
ittle regard to the learner, is not tenable. 
terests, his goals, his experiences and his 
ms must be the focus of attention. Effee- 
‘cognition of the characteristics of the 
ial and expertness in dealing with his 
us require basie psychological training. 
[he modified program of training guarantees 
ition in these fields of study in several 
The requirements for the undergraduate 
in education leading to the degree of 
( of arts inelude work in the social 
lies and psychology as well as in education. 
requirements for establishing graduate 
tus in the school of education place stress on 
rk in these two fields. The program of 
ng leading to the degree of master of arts, 
ster of edueation, doctor of education and 
loctor of philosophy require recognition of 
‘ supporting fields of study. The program 
raining for these advanced degrees gives 
half of the time to the field of concen- 
tion, and the seeond half is given to the 
ited fields. For example, if a student is 
ng to be a superintendent of schools, about 


j 


t of his time will be given to a specific treat- 
of the problems met by the superinten- 
lent, and half will be given to courses in edu- 
mal psyehology and psychology, educational 
ology and sociology, and history of eduea- 
and history. This broader training is 
eved by the faculty of the school of eduea- 
im to be essential for one who is responsible 


eadership in education. 
INTEGRATED PROGRAM IN First YEAR OF 
GRADUATE Stupy IN EDUCATION 


| ) 


rograms of training in education have uni- 


versally involved a series of courses in the dif- 
ferent fields. Students take courses in history 
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of education, educational psychology and edu- 
cational sociology, with the thought that they 
would retain the understandings these courses 
developed and apply them later to the courses 
dealing with the curriculum, methods, guidance 
or administration. These applications fre- 
quently were not made by the student because 
he may have taken the applied courses before 
the basie courses, giving attention to the educa- 
tional problems before canvassing the content 
of these preliminary courses. In other eases, 
considerable time elapsed before the applied 
courses were taken, resulting in forgetting much 
of the preliminary training before the final 
applications were made. 

These maladjustments will be corrected in the 
integrated program of study. Two thirds of 
the student’s time will be given to an integrated 
program of training to be taught cooperatively 
by a group of faculty members consisting of an 
edueational psychologist and educational soci- 
ologist, a specialist in history of education and 
specialists in the curriculum, administration and 
guidanee. Each will bring to bear on the prob- 
lem under consideration the material insight 
gained through his scholarship in his special 
field. This program differs from the program 
at Yale University, where all the time of first- 
year graduate students is given to the “general 
seminar.” In the Stanford program, two thirds 
of the time is given to this integrated course 
leaving the remaining third for other courses 
and allowing for some supplementary speciali- 
zation. 


SECOND AND THIRD-YEAR GRADUATE STUDY ON 
SEMINAR AND INDEPENDENT Stupy Basis 


The number of advanced courses has been 
reduced and the program has been organized in 
larger blocks. Beyond the first year of graduate 
study, the program of training provides for 
seminars in the major fields. Students may 
enroll in these seminars for from two to ten 
units of credit and earry out a program of 
study partly on an individual basis and partly 
in cooperation with the seminar group. Each 
of these seminars will run throughout the year. 
There will be a seminar in educational psychol- 
ogy, educational sociology, general educational 
administration, elementary education, secondary 
edueation and higher education. There will be 
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a thesis seminar to be taken by all students 
working towards the Ed.D. and Ph.D. In addi- 
tion, any student may study along a special 
line on an individual basis under the guidance 
of a staff member. This program provides for 
adaptation to individual differences and places 
the responsibility on the student to utilize the 
staff and the faculties of the university in de- 
veloping mastery in the field of his special 


interest. 


INCREASED FREEDOM OF STUDENT UNDER 


GUIDANCE 

The spirit of the new program is one of in- 
ereased freedom for a student to define his 
professional objective and to project a program 
which will best prepare him for it. The faculty 
will aid in interpreting the opportunities in 
the different fields of educational work and the 
There is a minimum 
The faculty 
has laid down certain general principles with 
opportunity for the student to project his own 
program with the aid of the staff. The faculty 
is finally much interested in the demonstration 
of scholarship in the field of special interest 
This policy 


training needed for each. 


of specifie course requirements. 


when the program is completed. 
has led to the elimination of certain specific 
requirements. The detailed curriculums for the 
master’s degree have been dropped; each student 
projects his own program with the counsel of 
the staff member responsible for program of 
training in his special field. The requirement 
of three consecutive quarters for the doctor’s 
degree has been dropped; the faculty will ap- 
prove a program which gives promise of devel- 
oping the desired degree of mastery. The 
faculty is chiefly concerned with the develop- 
ment of a high level of scholarship on the part 
of candidates for the doctorate, and it does not 
enforce a uniform program of study leading 
thereto. Other examples might be given, but 
these will serve to illustrate. 


New Master or EpucatioN DrGrREE BASED ON 
Two Years or GRADUATE STUDY 

One year of graduate study is not sufficient 

training for many of the professional positions 

in education. The program for the Ed.D. and 

the Ph.D. is beyond that now required for many 

positions and beyond the interests of many per- 
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sons who are desirous of continuing their trai; 
The two-yeg 
program of training is appropriate for man 

The two-year professional] le 
gree is not the Stanford campus 
Degrees of master of engineering and master 
of business administration have already bee; 
established. Harvard University has also set , 
precedent for a two-year graduate program { 
the degree of master of education. 
with a degree of master of arts may contin 
their training for a second year and secure th 
degree of master of education, and persons 
planning to work later for the Ed.D. or Ph.D 
may meet the requirements of the Ed.M. with 
out loss of eredit. It is the belief of the facult 
that this degree and the program projected { 
it will render an important service. 







ing beyond the master of arts. 


lines of work. 
new to 


Tr 


Persons 


INCREASED COOPERATION WITH OTHER Div! 
SIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY AND Pato 
Auto City SCHOOLS 

The program of training in eurriculum and 
instruction on both the teacher-training and 
graduate levels is being strengthened by th 
addition to the staff of persons who are ade- 
quately trained both in education and in the 
subject-matter of a teaching field. These sy 
cialists teach in the Palo Alto High School a: 
serve as chairmen of the committees of teachers 
responsible for the improvement of the pro- 
gram of instruction in their teaching fields. At 
the university they will be responsible for 
courses dealing with the curriculum and instrue- 
tion in their fields of specialization. In addi- 
tion, they will cooperate in the general courses 
on the curriculum. These persons are being 
selected cooperatively by the Palo Alto superin- 
tendent of schools, the head of the subject 
matter departments concerned at Stanford an( 
the dean of the school of education. This ¢ 
operative program makes it possible both for 
the Palo Alto schools and the university 
secure better prepared staff members in these 
fields than could either one operating aloue 
The splendid cooperation given by all persons 
participating in this program is deserving 0! 
special mention. 

Grayson N. KEFAUVER, 
Dean of the School of Education 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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QUOTATIONS 


SIDENT DENNETT OF WILLIAMS 


PRs 


COLLEGE 
. rion of Tyler Dennett to be pr sident 
\\ iams College is of more than local or 
academic significance. The college to 


hip of which he is now summoned has 

and fine tradition, no part of which is 
standing in these years of educational 

its steadfast clinging to its old and 

ed ideals. It has not sought to put on 
trappings. While its courses of 

ave inevitably been broadened and made 
elective, there has been no real departure 
inherited standards of intellectual dis- 

For years it was a small college by 

tv. It has remained one by preference. 

Some time ago a questionnaire was sent to all 
‘alumni of Williams, asking their opinion 

the most desirable number of students. 
ey should be kept at 1,000, or preferably 
was the overwhelming preference shown 
response. This was taken as an assur- 


that the college would continue to afford 
best early training in democracy by allow- 
tudents to rub elbows with each other, and 
sure comparative mental and moral quali- 


rough association in a class not too large 


every student to know all his mates. It was 
so a promise that the work of teaching would 
st wholly be done by full professors in 
contact with the different groups of 

> men. 
Although Professor Dennett is himself a son 
Williams, he bears none of the marks of col- 
giate inbreeding. His experience has given 
ma wide background. With men and public 
estions in many fields, national and interna- 
mal, he has had a close and fruitful acquain- 
e. His studies of Far Eastern affairs, to- 
gether with his distinct and valued service for 
me in the State Department, naturally led 
s appointment as Professor of Interna- 
tional Relations at Princeton. From that uni- 
versity he will by a strange coincidence pass as 
(id his predecessor, President Garfield, to Wil- 
His accession to its presidency has given satis- 
tion to all friends of the college. The con- 
gratulations which have poured in upon him 


) 


ire evidently more than personal. They imply 


i sense of the great opportunity opening before 





him. Williams College is still identified in 
memory and legend with the shining and vener 
able name of Mark Hopkins. No one will ex- 


pect a man of this feebler-thewed generation to 


bend the bow of that Ulysses. But those who 
know President Dennett are confident that he 
will prove worthy of the heritage upon which 
he is soon to enter.—The New York Times. 


In the selection of Dr. Tyler Dennett to sue- 
ceed Dr. Harry Augustus Garfield as president 
of Williams, the college trustees have taken the 
position that only a man of distinguished 
scholarship and long training in education may 
properly direct affairs in a liberal arts college. 
The so-called “business administration” which 
other colleges have chosen recently, it was felt, 
not only was unnecessary, but actually detracted 
from the emphasis upon scholarship which has 
been a Williams tradition. 

As was Dr. Garfield, Dr. Dennett is both an 
alumnus of Williams and a faculty member of 
Princeton. His brilliant record as historian and 
1934 Pulitzer prize winner, together with his 
years of service in the Department of State, 
have already brought him unusual prestige. His 
appointment indicates that, although Williams 
has long held fast to the classics, the college is 
more than willing to have an acknowledged 
leader in the field of social sciences as its 
president. 

Dr. Garfield retires after twenty-five years 
with Williams and twelve as head of the In- 
stitute of Politics. As another Williams alum- 
nus, MacGregor Jenkins, describes him in a 
forthcoming book, “Sons of Ephraim Williams,” 
Dr. Garfield has been “high in aim, consistent in 
purpose, fruitful in accomplishment.” He will 
take with him into retirement the gratitude and 
esteem of all alumni and friends of Williams. 
New York Herald-Tribune. 

SURVEY OF GRADUATE SCHOOLS 

HARVARD has more graduate departments of 
distinction than any other university in the 
country, in the opinion of a large number of 
famous specialists whose views were canvassed 
recently by the American Council on Education 
and reported in the April number of the Edu- 
cational Record. 

The University of California and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, in the judgment of the same 
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authorities, have the largest number of “ade- 
quate” graduate departments. 

Princeton leads the entire country in the 
ratio of “distinguished departments” to “ade- 
quate departments.” Figures for the leading 


Institutions: 


Ade Distin Percent- 
— quate guished age 
: depart- depart distin 

ments ments guished 
Princeton 17 14 82.3 
MAT. 1] i) 81.8 
Chicago 26 21 80.8 
Harvard 29 23 79.3 
Columbia 28 21 75.0 
California 31 21 67.8 
Cat. 1] 7 63.6 
Yale 26 16 61.5 
Cornell 27 16 09.3 
Wisconsin 3 17 54.8 
Michigan 27 14 51.8 
Johns Hopkins 23 10 43.5 


Omitting M.I.T. because its work is limited 
entirely to the sciences, Princeton, Chicago, and 
Harvard share the honors in the opinion of the 
scholars consulted; these are the institutions 
which are placed first, fourth, and second, re- 
spectively, in the Weekly’s recent survey of Na- 
tional Research Couneil fellowships. 

The present survey by the American Council 
on Edueation is open to eriticism on several 
grounds: it was in the form of a questionnaire; 
it was based on the opinion of individuals and 
eould not be subjected to scientifie proof; in 
certain cases less than 50 per cent. of the in- 
dividuals answered the questionnaire. The 
Weekly, therefore, does not present these facts 
as establishing the worth of the institutions 





concerned, but only as providing a statemen; 
fairly representative scholarly opinion 
subject. 
For each of the thirty-five most im) 
fields of knowledge, the American Coun 
Edueation obtained from the secretary of { : 
national learned society in that field a 
100 well-known scholars distributed among ¢) ( 
various special branches of that field. To « 
of these scholars the A.C.E. sent a list of 
U. S. institutions offering work for the do s 
torate in that field, and a list of the gr; 
teaching staff. He was asked to check 
which had staff and equipment adequate to ) 
pare candidates for the doctorate; and 
the departments of highest rank, roug! 
per cent. 
Institutions checked on a majority of 
turned ballots were pronounced “adequate” | 
the A.C.E.; those starred by a majority wi 
placed in the “distinguished” group. 
Princeton facilities and faculty in the fo 
ing fields were pronounced distinguished: As 
tronomy, Chemistry, Classics, Economics, 1 
glish, Fine Arts, Geology, Mathematics, Ph 
losophy, Physics, Polities, Psychology, Romar 
Languages and Zoology. Three fields were jn 
nounced “adequate” but not placed in 
starred group: Geneties, German, Histon 
Each Princeton department, in other words, was 
approved except Oriental Languages, a field not 
included in the A.C.E. survey, and Engineering 
in which Princeton does not offer the doctorat 
Princeton can not compete with Chicago, 
Harvard and the great western universities 
the number of fields in which it is adequate: 
but, in the judgment of the men consulted, 
Princeton has avoided more successfully tha 
any other institution the tendency to sprea 
out too thin —The Princeton Alumni Wee! 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE OPINIONS OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS REGARDING 
COLLEGE “REQUIRED” 
COURSES 


New plans of admission to colleges and uni- 
versities, especially the new plan without ex- 
aminations under the highest-seventh rule, imply 


a growing reciprocity between the high school 
and the college. One of the frank aims of the 
plan without examinations is to open the col- 


lege (using this term to include universities 
to applicants from distant (Western) stat 

where students are not prepared for Colles 
Board Examinations. In other words, t! 

liberalized admissions plan, whatever its othe 
virtues may be, is a consequence, in part, of the 
need of the colleges for more students. Growt! 
in elasticity of college entrance rules is paral- 
leled by an inereasing elasticity of college and 
university requirements for graduation. The 
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type of “liberalism” has taken a number 

rms. One device consists in the reduction 
time requirements for graduation intro- 

at the University of Buffalo, the Univer- 
Chieago, at Rollins College and else- 
Another arrangement excuses students 

class attendance, as is the case at Rollins 
College and Bennington College. A curriculum 
from “required” courses seems to be the 
ite device for adapting the college to the 
At Wells College, under the 
tion of the curriculum committee, a ques- 


student’s wishes. 


nnaire was sent to the principals of about 


650 high sehools (I use this term to inelude 
iratory schools) with a view of ascertain- 
the attitudes of high schools towards the 

juired courses of the colleges and universi- 
ties. It is the aim of this paper to report the 


results of this inquiry. 


VALIDITY OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Replies were received from 347 schools, but 
following data are based on 332 replies, since 

a number of letters were too late for tabulation. 
\ “sample” may be considered of sufficient 
size when the addition of further cases does not 
r average results materially. Computation 

vs that if we take the results of but three 
ths of the letters (249 instead of the 332), 
averages deviate less than one per cent. from 
they are for the total group. So far as 
numbers are econeerned, the questionnaire is 
efore based on a sufficient number of eases. 

It is also true that the reliability of a sample 
s not inerease in direct proportion to the 
of the sample, but increases as the square 

of the sample. Hence, the size of the 
sample should be determined, not solely by the 
size of the group under investigation, but by the 
that the of the 


sample must be above an unreliable minimum. 


consideration absolute size 


THe Groups INVESTIGATED 
Letters were sent to representatives of five 
groups of schools, as follows: The North Cen- 

| Association, The Middle States Association, 


The New England Association, the Wells 
‘‘Changes and Experiments in Liberal Educa- 
’? Thirty-first yearbook of the National So- 

for the Study of Education, pp. 161, 162, 


1932, 
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Schools and the so-ealled “Progressive Schools.” 
Letters were sent to the various states compris 
ing the area of the large associations in propor 
The 
variation in the number of aceredited schools in 


tion to their number of aeceredited schools. 
the various states is surprisingly large. Thus, 
in the North Central Association, which extends 
into 20 states, Illinois has 368 aceredited schools, 
and Wyoming has but 30. In the Association 
of the Middle States and Maryland, Delaware 
has but 4 accredited high schools and Pennsy! 

72 that 


vania has 72. the matter 
could be accurately determined, letters were sent 


To the extent 
to Catholie schools, non-Catholic private schools, 
publie schools and college or university prepara- 
tory schools in proportion to their actual num- 
ber. The Wells Group consists of some 160 
preparatory schools that have supplied Wells 
College with students during the past four 
years. 

THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


The questionnaire consisted of six questions, 
some of them ealling for the opinions of prin- 
cipals, others asking the principals to report 
the attitudes of high-school students. Our pri- 


mary interest concerned the reactions of the 
young women who had some thought of going 
to college, and no letters were knowingly sent 
to boys’ schools. 

The first question 


opinion regarding the advisability of a free 


alls for the principals’ 


option in the college freshman year, that is, the 
advisability of having one course left to the 
We had 


anticipated that a large majority of the princi- 


student’s choice, perhaps with advice. 
pals would favor such an option. Actually, 
such an option was favored by 53 per cent. of 
the principals, while 34 per cent. voted against 
it. The principals of private high schools re 
gard a freshman option with more favor (65 
per cent.) than do the principals of public 
The principals of the Middle States 
Association were exceptional in that a slight 
the 


schools. 


majority of them considered freshman 


option unwise. 


Questions two, three, four and five are all 


concerned with the desirable and undesirable 


course requirements. The principals are asked 
to list the college courses which they would 


consider as desirable and as undesirable require 
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ments, in a college giving a cultural (not pro- 
fessional) educatior A “requirement” was de- 
fined is a course required ol all students 
regardless of their major fields. rhe two re- 
maining questions asked the principals to men- 
on course vnich ( ive heard high-school 
students mention as desirable or undesirable 
college co 
I} pl pals entioned desirable require- 
men ! an twice as often (694 times) as 
they mentioned undesirable requirements (333 


times). Students were reported as mentioning 


desirable requirements 382 times and undesir- 


able courses 317 times. Courses that are men- 


tioned with high frequency as “undesirable 


tend to be mentioned with high frequency as 


“desirable” in other letters. Thus, mathematies, 


the most unpopular requirement in the list, 1s 


still considered as a desirable requirement by 
10 per cent. of the principals, which is a better 

Our 
complete tables give the status of some 30 
In the brief table below, we report the 


The table 


figure than is accorded to many courses. 


eourses. 
judgments on outstanding subjects. 
rives the frequency, in percentages, with which 
the principals (first two columns to the left) 
undesirable 


judge courses to be desirable or 


requirements. The two columns of figures to 
the right give the corresponding figures for 


TABLE I 


PRINCIPALS’ AND STUDENTS’ DESIRABLE AND 
UNDESIRABLE REQUIREMENTS 
Principals Students 


Und. Des. Und. Des. 


Subiects 


(1) Botany By 0 0 0 
(2) Chemistry 1.2 1.5 3.3 6 
(3) Reonomies 9 16.2 1.2 6.9 
(4) English 1.5 53.5 4.8 21.0 
(5) French 1.2 2.7 9 3.0 
(6) German 3 1.8 6 1.2 
7) Greek 5.7 9 2.4 .0 
(8) History 9 27.0 3.3 14.1 
(9) Latin 14.4 2.7 12.9 3 
(10) Musie 0 6.6 3 3.6 
(11) Philosophy 9 10.5 6 2.4 
(12) Sociology 0 7.2 9 4.5 
(13) Physics 3.0 3.0 3.3 a 
(14) Psychology 3 2.3 1.5 5.4 
(15) Zoology 2 0 6 0 
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high-school students, as reported by the prinej- 
pals. 

English is by far the most popular require- 
ment, and mathematics, Latin and Greek are the 
most unpopular. However, none of the judg- 


ments, whether favorable or unfavorable, are 


overwhelming. If but 14 per cent. of principals 
and students regard Latin as an undesirable 
requirement, this rejection is mild compared 
to the anathema heaped upon Latin by the 
The abbre- 


“liberalists” in modern education. 


embraces the most 
nounced The 
speaks a pronounced indifference of the high 


viated table above pro- 


judgments. questionnaire _ be- 
schools regarding college “required” courses, 

The last question asks the principals to indi- 
eate the frequency with which high-school girls 
ask six typical questions regarding the colleges: 
(1) Questions regarding entrance requirements, 
(2) questions regarding the fields of training 
offered by the college, (3) questions regarding 
the ability and “hard work” required to get 
“through” the college, (4) questions regarding 
the freedom of choice of courses, (5) questions 
regarding the location of the college, and (6) 
questions regarding the costs of education in the 
various colleges. The principals were asked to 
estimate the frequency with which these ques- 
tions are asked in terms of a seale giving five 
grades of frequency, ranging from “very infre- 
quently” to “very frequently.” The returns 
indicate that no question appears to be asked 
with the low or the high frequency permitted 
by the key. Nevertheless, the question regard- 
ing the freedom of choice of courses was asked 
with the least frequency, and the question re- 
garding entrance requirements was asked with 
the greatest frequency. This result would seem 
to contradict the idea entertained by some col- 
lege officials that the high schools are showing 
a tendency to discriminate colleges on the basis 
of the freedom of their choice of studies. 


C. OLIVER WEBER 
WELLS COLLEGE 
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